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HE illness of the King is causing increasingly 
wide concern amongst all sections of the nation. 
We need not endorse the fears of those who 
regard the administration of oxygen as the Protestant 
equivalent of extreme unction, but there is no doubt 
that His Majesty is very seriously ill and that quite 
apart from the personal affection which he has won from 
his subjects during the past eighteen years— illustrated 
by the fact that there is no vestige of a republican move- 
ment in Great Britain 
national misfortune. For the next few days the medical 
bulletins must take precedence in their importance over 
all other news. 











* * * 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement in the House 
of Commons on Monday regarding Reparations and 
the military evacuation of Germany was unexception- 
able from a legal standpoint. It is quite true that 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles has no definite 
right to demand evacuation until she has completed 
the payment of reparations—which is expected at 
present to take about sixty years. Nevertheless the 
tenor of the statement was in flat opposition not only 
to all commonly accepted standards of international 
decency and common sense, but also to the view of 
the overwhelming mass of British public opinion. It 
was a fundamentally foolish statement, provoking in 
Germany fears which we do not wish to provoke, and 
provoking in France enthusiasm amongst exactly that 
section of French politicians whose chauvinism we do 
not wish to encourage. Sir Austen let us down badly 
over the question of the Council of the League of 
Nations last year, he let us down again over the stupid 
and abortive naval agreement with France this summer, 
and now he has let us down worse than ever. He does 
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not, and apparently cannot, speak for England. We 
have every sympathy with him in regard to his physical 
infirmities, but it is surely plain by this time that his 
views are idiosyncratic, and that he misrepresents the 
common opinion of his fellow-countrymen almost as 
often as he opens his mouth. The English people 
have no notion of keeping an army in the Rhineland 
for sixty years; on the contrary, they are over- 
whelmingly in favour of instant evacuation. At the 
moment we can only beg the Germans to believe that’ 
Sir Austen does not speak for us, and that his policy 
will be reversed at the earliest opportunity. It is an 
undignified plea, but what other can we make ? 


a * * 


The Local Government (Scotland) Bill passed its 
Second Reading on Wednesday. The Scottish scheme 
of de-rating and administrative reform is similar in 
principle to the English; but it is even more drastic 
in the changes it effects—or, as Mr. Tom Johnston 
put it, “‘ more reckless, more desperate and more deadly 
in its attack on local government.” These epithets 
perhaps have a touch of rhetoric about them, but they 
are not entirely without substance. There is to be an 
almost clean sweep of the minor local authorities in 
Scotland. These include not only parish councils, 
which correspond to the English Boards of Guardians, 
and district boards of control, the lunacy authorities, 
but also the ad hoc education authorities. Moreover, 
the burghs with less than 20,000 population (which 
means all but about two dozen of the two hundred 
Scottish towns) are to hand over their police and their 
major health services as well as their roads to the 
county councils. It is true that the counties will be 
allowed, as in England, to delegate certain of their 
functions to local committees, and the Minister pro- 
fessed himself ready to concede something to the 
Scottish objection to co-option, by introducing a 
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directly elected element into these committees. But 
though this sop will, no doubt, silence some of the 
critics and ease the passage of the Bill, it will not make 
it generally popular. Indeed, if a plebiscite could be 
taken on it in Scotland, we believe it would be over- 
whelmingly rejected, and the majority against it would 
include many Conservatives. This is not to say, of 
course, that it is altogether bad; the parish councils, 
for example, as Poor Law authorities, clearly ought to 
go. But the slaughter of the education authorities 
and the emasculation of all the smaller burghs are 
unnecessary outrages on Scottish sentiment. 


* * * 


After weeks of fruitless secret negotiations and an 
uncertainty which lasted up to the last minute, the 
riddle of the Austrian Presidency has been solved by 
the election of Herr Wilhelm Miklas, a member of the 
Christian Social Party, who for the last five years has 
been Speaker of the Austrian Parliament. There was 
a strong newspaper campaign for an amendment of 
the Constitution in order to secure the election for a 
third period of Dr. Hainisch, the retiring President. 
This proposal, however, was vetoed by the Social 
Democrats, not on any personal grounds but on demo- 
cratic principles. With the exclusion of Dr. Hainisch 
the contest resolved itself into a struggle between the 
two candidates of the Government coalition. The Pan- 
Germans and the Agrarians stood firmly for Herr 
Schober, the Police President and the so-called ** strong 
man of Vienna.” The Social Democrats, being unable 
to secure the election of their own candidate, naturally 
preferred Dr. Seipel’s candidate to Herr Schober, and 
by returning empty voting slips they let in Herr Miklas. 
The new President, who was a schoolmaster by pro- 
fession, is a man of fifty-six. He has a good reputation 
for impartiality and should have no great difficulty in 
fulfilling the very restricted duties of an Austrian 
President. Dr. Hainisch, who was at one time a 
member of the Fabian Society, is a man of great 
charm and tact, and his departure is to be regretted. 
It is hardly likely, however, to affect the political 
situation. 

* *x * 

The Roumanian elections on December 12th are 
likely to be the most important in the history of that 
country. In spite of the enormous advantages enjoyed 
by the Liberal Party, both in political experience and 
in the strength and wealth of its party organisation, 
the personal unpopularity of M. Vintila Bratianu, who 
has the brains but not the political tact and finesse of 
his late brother, has had violent repercussions inside 
the party itself, and there now seems little doubt but 
that M. Maniu will be returned with a comfortable 
majority. From a British point of view his election 
manifesto makes very good reading. Wide measures 
of democratisation and decentralisation are promised. 
A firm stand is to be made against corruption, and as 
a first step in this campaign the salaries of the judges 
and the State officials are to be raised. A departure, 
too, is announced from the narrow nationalist economic 
policy of M. Bratianu, and the influx of foreign capital, 
which the Liberals tried to keep out, will be welcomed. 
In attempting to reorganise the political life of Rou- 
mania M. Maniu has a Herculean task before him. He 
has, too, many handicaps in his own party. Although 


he himself is a man of great ability and high principles, 
he lacks experienced lieutenants. It is possible, there- 
fore, that he may suffer a temporary set-back in carrying 
out his programme. His loyalty to Roumania, how- 
ever, is undoubted. He has always set his face against 
any policy of adventure, and the careful spade-work 
he has done during the last ten years should make a 
return to the old order of things in Roumania for ever 
impossible. By the outside world his experiment will 
be watched with deep interest and sympathy, and by 
none more anxiously than by the Croats and Slovenes, 
who have an even graver problem of a similar nature 


before them. 
* x 


The Simon Commission is now in the United Pro- 
vinces, and in all the principal cities it has been re- 
ceived by the boycotters with public demonstrations 
of hostility. On the other hand, the various associa- 
tions of landlords and Indian business men have 
passed resolutions in favour of co-operation, while 
the Commission in joint conference with the provincial 
committee has been accumulating in the United 
Provinces a body of testimony which will certainly not 
be surpassed in interest by the evidence from any 
other part of India. The policy of the boycotters, 
directed by Pundit Motilal Nehru from Allahabad, is 
being carried to extremes. The Pundit demands a 
press boycott of the Commission and its proceedings as 
a protest against the violence of the police in dis- 
persing the Nationalist crowds. The Liberal editor 
of the Indian Leader, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, has an- 
nounced his adhesion to this plan, and so has Mrs. 
Annie Besant as regards her paper, New India. But 
Mrs. Besant, in a circular letter to the Indian Jour- 
nalists’ Association, of which she is president, gives a 
better editorial reason than the political boycott for 
not printing reports of the Commission’s proceedings. 
She says it is useless and keeps out more interesting 
matter, which is undoubtedly true. Pundit Motilal 
is to preside over the coming session of the Indian 
National Congress, which is in danger of further 
schisms. 

* . * 

A further reduction in the Government housing 
subsidy seems to be seriously threatened, and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain is credited with the intention of 
bringing the subsidy under the Wheatley Act of 1924 
down to the same level as that under his own Act of 
1928. As the object of the Wheatley Act was to ensure 
the building of houses for letting, whereas the 
Chamberlain houses have usually to be bought by the 
intending tenant, this threat is, in effect, a threat to 
restrict the occupation of new houses to those who can 
afford to purchase. Moreover, the reduction of subsidy 
is likely to mean, if houses are still built to let, an 
addition of about 2s. to the weekly rent; for it is not 
in the least likely that the result will be a compensating 
fall in the cost of building. As Mr. E. D. Simon has 
pointed out in a letter to the Times, there is already 
heavy unemployment in the building industry, and 
prices are down to a strictly competitive level. In 
these circumstances, a reduction of subsidy is certain 
to lead to a further decrease in the rate of construction 
and to additional unemployment. So far are we from 
having overtaken the shortage of houses or made any 
impression on the slum problem, that no slowing up of 
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construction ought to be tolerated. It is no less clear 
that the need is above all for houses that can be rented, 
and that most of the prospective tenants cannot afford 
to pay increased rents. These facts together make up 
an overwhelming case for the maintenance of the 
subsidy at the existing level. 

* * * 


The South Wales coalowners have this week voted 
unanimously in favour of the new scheme for the 
regulation of output, and put forward a demand for 
a further reduction in wage-rates, including a cut 
in the present “subsistence wage” allowed to the 
lower-paid workers. On the one hand, the owners 
propose to ration the output to the demand, main- 
taining a system of minimum prices related to the 
rationed output; and on the other, they propose to 
bring down the wage cost per ton of output by cutting 
the wage. The restriction of output will evidently, 
whatever its ultimate effects, for the present throw 
more men out of work, while the lower wages will 
worsen the position of those in work, who are in many 
cases getting far less than a full week’s employment. 
These signs appear to indicate that the position in 
the South Wales coal trade is still going from bad to 
worse. Maybe the owners are right in regulating 
output; but this regulation will achieve little unless 
it is accompanied by effective measures for the reor- 
ganisation of the trade on a basis of lower costs. The 
owners no doubt know this; but they are still trying 
to lower their costs by reducing wages, although 
already wages are down below the point at which they 
can be expected to secure efficient production. We 
should have supposed that even the South Wales coal- 
owners would have recognised by this time that wages 
have reached the lowest point compatible with the 
maintenance of bare physical health, if they have not 
already sunk below it, and that, if costs are to be 
reduced further, this must be done by changing the 
methods of production and sale, and not by increasing 
the misery of the miner. 

* * * 

The Mayors of the principal towns have been con- 
ferring this week on the best means of relieving distress 
in the coalfields; and the Daily Mail has started a 
“Christmas Hamper” fund. These measures are all 
to the good, but they are a mere drop in the ocean of 
the miners’ distress. The Lord Mayor’s Fund, over a 
considerable number of weeks, has realised something 
over £100,000 ; but there are at least half a million 
persons in the distressed coalfield areas who are enduring 
Serious privations. Obviously the problem is altogether 
beyond the powers of any private charitable appeal, and 
can be dealt with only by State action. Mr. Baldwin, 
questioned on the subject this week, has been sym- 
pathetic but entirely non-committal. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has sent investigators to report upon the 
situation, but gives no promise that any action will 
be taken even when they have made their report. 
Meanwhile the distress continues. There is acute 
misery in hundreds of colliery villages; every week 
the situation is getting worse, and the effects of 
Prolonged privation are becoming more difficult to 
remove. The position in the coalfields is known, and 
no investigation can do more than bring it home 
more thoroughly to the public imagination. From this 
point of view reports may have their use; but what 
We want to know is what action the Government pro- 
Poses to take in face of a national disaster which is 
Overwhelming hundreds of thousands of decent people, 


and leaving them without the means of healthy exist- 
ence in the present, or reasonable hope for the future. 
** * * 

The Joint Committee of the Lancashire cotton trade, 
which has been for some months studying the problem 
of reorganisation, has now issued its report, and 
added one more to the long list of proposals for the 
restoration of Lancashire’s trade. This committee 
derives its importance largely from the fact that it 
represents the Trade Unions as well as the employers, 
and therefore comes nearer than any previous body 
oi investigators to representing the industry as a 
whole. Its recommendations are not, however, very 
conclusive. It proposes in the spinning section of the 
cotton industry a policy of large-scale amalgamations, 
and urges that the inflated capital and heavy overhead 
charges of the trade must be written down before 
prosperity can be restored. These points have been, 
of course, obvious for some time past, and the vital 
question is how this process of reorganisation and 
writing down is to be set in motion. On this point 
the report does not give much help. It is valuable 
only as yet another authoritative statement of the 
nature both of the problem and of the remedies required. 
But to diagnose a disease is one thing, and to cure it 
another. Plenty of physicians have now presented 
Lancashire with medicine; but when will Lancashire 
really begin to take the dose? It looks less and less 
likely that, without the application of external pressure, 
Lancashire, despite its growing recognition of what 
is wrong, will ever begin to take it at all. 

cS % * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Having got the 
Estimates off his hands, Mr. Cosgrave decided to 
adjourn the Dail for a three months’ holiday a fortnight 
earlier than had been generally anticipated, and 
Fianna Fail offered no more than a half-hearted resist- 
ance to the motion. Throughout the session the 
Opposition has been on its best behaviour, and no 
attempt was made to renew the campaign of obstruc- 
tion waged against the Constitution Bills. It was 
expected that the Government wou'd have made an 
effort to see the Censorship Bill through its committee 
stage before Christmas. But the longer Ministers look 
at the measure the less they like it. While they are 
bound to pass it into law in some form they are well 
aware that its effect will be to make them look ridiculous 
without at the same time satisfying the zealots whom 
it was designed to placate. Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues are particularly annoyed that Mr. de Valera 
has been able for once to pose as a broadminded man, 
though his criticisms of the censorship are dictated 
less by a concern for art and literature than by a 
well-grounded fear that action in the interests of 
‘“‘ public morality” provided for in the Bill might 
easily be employed to suppress agitations for such 
purposes as the repudiation of the land annuities. 
Another and equally unpleasant surprise to Ministers 
is the discovery that the Dail takes a more liberal 
view of the problem than the lay and clerical advocates 
of the censorship who have been making such a din 
in the country, and by far the most drastic amend- 
ments to limit the scope of the measure have been 
tabled by Government supporters. These members, 
like the majority of sensible people, are anxious to 
save the Free State as a whole from being made to 
look as foolish as Galway, where a holocaust has been 
made of all novels in public libraries that, in the 
opinion of clerical censors acting for the Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam, display ‘contempt for the 
proprieties and the conventions.” When a mild 
protest against this destruction was made the answer 
was that the books destroyed were those of “ writers 
like Tolstoy whom no one could claim should be 
publicly circulated.” . 
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LABOUR AND SAFEGUARDING 


N the controversy over the extension of safeguarding, 
the iron and steel trades have for some time past 
occupied the centre of the stage. But now that 

the settlement of their claim has been definitely adjourned 
for consideration after the next General Election, the 
Yorkshire woollen and worsted industry has stepped into 
their place. A majority of the employers in this industry 
has been for a long time pressing for protection; and a 
definite claim for inclusion under the Safeguarding Act was 
put forward some years ago. The claim was then opposed 
by the Trade Unions in the industry, and rejected. But 
now a new situation has arisen; and the Trade Unions have 
decided after a heated discussion that they are prepared, on 
terms, to support the employers’ demand. This decision was 
by no means unanimous, and some of the best known of 
the workers’ leaders, including Mr. Ben Turner, are per- 
sonally against it. But it has been carried by a majority ; 
and the next step will be for the Trade Unions to discuss 
with the employers the terms on which they are prepared 
to give a measure of safeguarding their support. 

Obviously, in view of the free trade policy of the Labour 
Party, to which the Unions in the woollen industry belong, 
the issue thus raised is of considerable political importance, 
For it is possible to conceive of a general stampede of Trade 
Unionists in the depressed industries towards a tariff 
solution of their difficulties. And it is no less obvious that 
there are large sections in the Labour Party, headed by 
Mr. Philip Snowden and including, among others, the Co- 
operators, which no amount of Trade Union pressure could 
ever reconcile to a general policy of protection. There have, 
of course, been before now protectionists in the Trade Union 
ranks, from the early days of the “‘ Fair Traders ” to the 
few who followed Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the years 
before 1906. But these heretics have always been easily 
defeated, and the main body of working-class opinion has 
stood consistently for a practical policy of free trade. 

We do not believe that the position is seriously altered 
to-day. Undoubtedly, to men suffering from prolonged 
unemployment, the arguments of protectionists or “ safe. 
guarders ” make a special appeal. For, if imports of the 
goods they have the skill to make can be kept out and 
replaced with an equivalent quantity of British products, 
they will evidently stand a better chance of getting a job. 
And, if they look beyond this simple statement of the pro- 
tectionist case, the prosperity of the United States behind 
their high tariff wall seems to bear the argument out. Even 
if it is argued that a tariff may benefit one trade only at the 
cost of setting up more than balancing reactions in others, 
this view can hardly be expected to appeal very strongly to 
half-starved men, who want above all else to be given the 
chance of earning wages at their own trades, and are not ina 
position in which they are likely to take much thought for 
the welfare of others. 

In the present condition of British industry, it is some- 
what surprising that tariffism has not secured a stronger 
working-class following than it appears to possess. Even 
in this case of the Trade Unions in the woollen industry, it 
is highly improbable that there has been really any conver- 
sion to a belief in the efficacy of safeguarding. It appears 
from the evidence that the Unions have agreed to give con- 
ditional support to the employers’ claim only as an incident 
in a process of collective bargaining. The employers have 
been making repeated efforts, on the plea of bad trade, to 
reduce wages and lengthen the working week, and have 
been urging that the only means of avoiding these evils is 
the imposition of a tariff. The Trade Unions, after standing 
out against any change for a long time, have at length, in 
face of renewed pressure from the employers, agreed to 
support safeguarding only on condition that a satisfactory 


agreement on hours and wages is given them as the price of 
their support. A good many of the leaders probably hope 
that safeguarding will be refused, and that they will get 
their collective agreement without being called upon to pay 
the price. Here we have, at all events, no spontaneous 
conversion to a belief in the efficacy of protection, but at 
most a willingness to sanction an experiment, and thus test 
the belief of the majority among the employers that safe- 
guarding will help the industry. 

Doubtless, from the standpoint of the “ hard-shell” 
theoretical free trader, such levity of mind in dealing with 
a great issue is as bad as positive conversion. It is like 
saying to Mr. Kensit or to an Anglo-Catholic that it matters, 
after all, very little whether the Prayer Book is revised or 
not. We, for our part, feel no such horror as the dogmatic 
free trader ; for to us the question between free trade and 
protection is purely a matter of practical expediency, and 
not one of principle in any sense. We are against a tariff 
on woollen tissues because we believe it would do, on the 
whole, more harm than good, and because it would increase 
the difficulty of refusing to safeguard a number of other 
trades in which the balance of advantage to the community 
is plainly against a tariff. But we do not say that never in 
any circumstances would we put a tariff on anything, or 
even on imported woollen goods. For example, we do not 
hold, as Mr. Snowden apparently does, that a Labour 
Government on assuming office ought at once to take off 
the McKenna duties. In this, as in many matters, the pre- 
sumption is in favour of things as they are, and the case 
for a change needs to be clearly made out on grounds of 
practical expediency before they are altered. Free trade 
is not part of the divine law; the entire question is what 
serves best at a particular time and place. But this argu- 
ment cuts both ways. The presumption is in favour of 
leaving a tariff on when it is on; but it is no less clearly 
in favour of leaving it off when it is off. In order to over- 
throw this presumption, the woollen industry, or any other, 
would need to put forward a clear and convincing case. 

To the best of our belief, no such case exists. The 
woollen industry, though not in the same degree as the 
cotton industry, produces predominantly for export. It 
retains, despite some increase in imported manufactures, 
the lion’s share of the home market. It depends mainly 
on imported raw materials. And its product is liable, to a 
considerable extent, to substitution by other textile fabrics. 
These facts together constitute a strong prima facie case 
against safeguarding. There is far more to be lost in the 
export markets than can possibly be gained at home. 
The exports which we shut out by a tariff are likely to 
become competititors with us in our own foreign and 
imperial markets. Our dependence on imported raw 
materials increases the precariousness of our hold on the 
export trade. And a rise of price in the home market in 
consequence of a tariff would be likely to divert demand from 
woollen goods to other classes of textiles. These are all 
reasons for believing that a tariff would not really be of 
benefit to the woollen industry itself. We are, of course, 
aware that what is proposed is not a general tariff on all 
imported woollen goods, but only a duty on the lighter 
fabrics. But, even if safeguarding were narrowly restricted 
at first, this would diminish only the importance of the 
issue and not the force of the argument. We do not dispute 
that safeguarding would help certain manufacturers whose 
products have been specially affected by foreign competition ; 
but we are disposed to believe that it would do this only at 
the cost of greater harm to the industry as a whole. W e do 
not pretend to be certain of this ; for we have not conclusive 
evidence before us. But it. has to be remembered that the 


Yorkshire employers themselves are by no means unanimous 
in their support of a duty, or agreed upon its range. 
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Apart from the merits of this particular demand, the 
circumstances in which it is advanced merit some attention. 
No one, of course, can prevent an employer, or a body of 
employers, from declaring that a tariff will make it possible 
for higher wages to be paid, and the line between this and 
the threat to reduce wages unless the workers support the 
demand for a tariff is not easy to draw with precision. But 
it is clearly most undesirable that the assent of the Trade 
Unions to a claim for safeguarding should be purchased 
with either a threat or a bribe. The question of tariffs 
ought to be kept out of wage bargaining as far as possible ; 
and the fact that it cannot be kept out altogether is one of 
the most material arguments against a tariff policy. For 
to the extent to which it is brought in, it is likely to become 
an influence pressing rates of duty up to higher levels, and 
resulting in tariff walls substantially higher than could even 
plausibly be claimed on other grounds. It is liable, in fact, 
to lead to a combination of employers and workers to 
exploit the consumer. 

Great Britain is still, of course, predominantly a free 
trade country. But in face of the claims now being made 
on behalf of such great industries as those of wool and 
steel, it is pertinent to point out that our rates of duty, 
where they exist at all, are very high. They are far higher 
than the corresponding rates in Germany or France, though 
they are not so high as those of the United States. Any 
extension of duties at the prevailing level to a number of 
fresh commodities of importance would make this country 
not merely a tariff country, but one of the highest tariff 
countries in the world. Even if woollen goods or steel 
made in this country were regarded as suitable for pro- 
tection, it would need special evidence to show that they 
had any claim to protection at the ruling ad valorem rate 
of 884 per cent. 

It is to be hoped that they will not be protected at all. 
We are at present engaged in the painful process of readjust- 
ing our industries to suit the changed conditions of the 
world market after the war. For this process, our chief 
need is to know where we stand and where we are likely to 
stand. The greatest enemy to reconstruction on sound 
lines is uncertainty about the future. But to begin playing 
about with tariffs is to make uncertainty certain. Not only 
will the rates and range of duties be an unknown quantity ; 
but also it is inevitable that any extension of tariffs should 
at the least leave doubtful their maintenance by a subse- 
quent Government. Either industries created under the 
aegis of protection will be destroyed by its removal, or 
the uncertainty of its continuance will prevent their being 
effectively started ; and meanwhile the protection of one 
industry is bound to react to some extent on the prosperity 
of others. On this ground alone—that is, on the ground 
that what British industry needs most of all is assurance 
of future conditions—we should dismiss as unsound any 
attempt to extend the practice of safeguarding to important 
new industries under the existing conditions. Nor is our 
judgment on this point—this purely practical point—in any 
way affected because the wool employers have managed to 
secure some Trade Union support for their claim. It is 
easy to understand the Trade Unions’ attitude; but both 
in their own interest and in that of other industries and of 
the consuming public as a whole, the claim ought, on 
practieal grounds of expediency, to be refused. 


RETARDING A SOLUTION 


Paris, December 8rd. 
: is difficult to understand why a Commission of 
Experts is being appointed to consider the problem 
__ Of reparations. If it were given full powers, and 
if the debts of Great Britain and France to America were 
also to be discussed, then it might take us some way 
towards a general settlement. But if it is appointed 


merely to add together England’s debt to the United 
States, and France’s debt to England and to the United 
‘States, and to throw in a little for France’s expenditure on 
the Devastated Regions, and something for Belgium, and 
so forth, and call the total the German debt, then it is 
altogether misleading and mischievous to talk of a final 
settlement. What purpose will this transparent farce 
serve? Do diplomatists really believe that it is to any- 
body’s interest to bolster up this grotesque falsehood ? 

For ten years I have followed, and sometimes participated 
in, these debates about reparations. I have heard many 
absurdities. But the present proceedings are almost in- 
comprehensible. At least on earlier occasions the conflict 
between two opinions was inevitable. One side asked for 
as much as possible, and the other side endeavoured to pay 
as little as possible. That was perfectly natural, and how- 
ever ridiculous were many of the economic conceptions, 
however ignorant were the Allies of financial realities, the 
struggle was an unavoidable consequence of the promises 
of the Versailles Treaty. There had to be a fight before 
there could be an agreement. It was necessary to learn by 
experience, to be disappointed, to be disillusioned. Finally 
came the Dawes Committee, and the Dawes Committee, to 
everybody’s relief, proposed a plan which was not a solution, 
but was a working arrangement. It was an arrangement 
that has really worked. It is still working. There was not 
the slightest need to revive controversy about reparations 
unless it was intended to replace the provisional arrange- 
ment by a permanent solution. 

In present circumstances there can surely be no 
hope of solution. There is simply a clash between Franco- 
British demands and German desires. If the Franco- 
British thesis—that Germany must pay the debts of France 
and England—prevails, then what is there left for the 
Expert Commission to determine? We know in advance 
what the Commission must do and must not do. Expressed 
broadly, but nevertheless accurately, the Commission must 
find that Germany is paying about the right amount and 
should go on paying that amount. Is it worth while 
creating such a pother, surrounding the negotiations with 
such solemnity, calling the Commissioners experts, if that 
is to be the upshot of their studies ? It is possible that it 
should properly be the upshot. It is improper to lay down 
conditions or to beg the question in any way. It should be 
open to the Commission to make no changes—that is to say, 
no fundamental changes. But then it should also be open 
to the Commission to make changes. If I understand the 
French (and, for that matter, British) view, the Commission 
must pledge itself to leave matters very much as it found 
them. 

The confirmation of the decisions of the Dawes Com- 
mittee might be desirable were the problem again acute. 
But it is not. At least from the French and British stand- 
point it is not. All this business of reparation negotiations 
arises because Germany asks for the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. There can be no doubt that Germany is 
entitled to the evacuation of the Rhineland. Legally, 
perhaps, she cannot claim it as a right—though there is a 
strong legal case. But logically, the German claim is unan- 
swerable. Ten years after the war, the only possible justifi- 
cation for the occupation of Rhineland would be an obvious 
German menace, an obvious German recalcitrancy. We 
cannot go behind the apparent facts. They are that 
Germany has, according to the Allies, fulfilled every pro- 
vision of the Treaty that it is possible to fulfil, and has 
done much more—has entered into voluntary and definite 
engagements not to fight France. It may be urged that 
there is one exception—namely, that Germany has not yet 
completed the payment of reparations. But in the nature 
of things Germany could not complete the payment of 
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reparations. There is talk of extending the period over 
which reparations must be paid to sixty years or so. That 
cannot possibly mean that the occupation must last for 
sixty years or so. Soldiers are not debt-collectors, and 
civilised countries cannot employ their troops to collect 
debts from another civilised country. All that one can ask 
is that Germany should show her willingness to pay in 
accordance with the plan proposed by the Allies, and this 
she has done. Therefore, there is not the smallest logical 
foundation for the continuance of the occupation. 

The ordinary mind which thinks straightforwardly would 
then have seen that since Germany has disarmed, has 
signed the Locarno and the Kellogg Pacts, has been admitted 
to the League of Nations, has demonstrated her friendly 
intentions, has paid for some years all that is required of 
her, the occupation must cease. Even if the ordinary 
straight-thinking mind could not, on account of deep- 
rooted prejudices, bring itself to this point, it would have 
sought some specious reason for refusing the German 
request. But the Allies—that is to say the diplomatists of 
the Allies—could imagine nothing more appropriate than a 
revival of the reparations controversy. The connection 
between the two subjects cannot be effected, except by 
the adoption of the thesis that it is, after all, permissible in 
the dealings of civilised countries with civilised countries 
to employ soldiers as debt-collectors. Here is a dangerous 
suggestion. It might be held to justify the occupation— 
in perfectly friendly fashion—of the Isle of Wight by the 
Americans, or of Calais—in the most amicable spirit— 
by the British. Everybody must see the absurdity of such 
pretensions. 

Why then is the reparations problem evoked? It is 
not to the interest of France or of England to evoke it. 
** Pertinax,”’ with his usual perspicacity, has clearly stated 
that France has nothing to gain by fresh discussions. 
France has nothing new to ask. On the contrary, she 
wants to stick to the present arrangements. She is 
endeavouring to limit the scope of the Commission’s task. 
She is concerned lest, in spite of every precaution, the 
payments to her should be diminished. What then 
impelled her to link reparations with occupation? The 
discussion may slightly delay evacuation, but not seriously, 
for the pressure of opinion will oblige the Allies to accept 
the conclusions of the experts, whether they be favourable 
or unfavourable, as satisfactory. From the French point 
of view, I repeat, it would have been wiser to evacuate 
without raising again the problem of reparations. 

Germany, it may be said, would have raised the problem 
in any event. That is perfectly true, but the position of 
France would surely have been stronger had the move 
been left entirely to Germany. Then French arguments 
against a reconsideration, until all the elements of the 
problem—which include inter-Allied debts—could be sin- 
cerely placed before a commission on which would sit 
Americans in a semi-oflicial, if not ofticial, capacity, would 
have been impeccable. At the right moment it might 
have been an excellent thing to show that not only the 
German but the British and French debts require read- 
justing, that they are interdependent. Thus the onus 
would have been put upon the United States. As it is, 
France and England gratuitously appear to oppose a 
solution. 

The moment you appoint a commission to deal with the 
problem of reparations—especially if you have spoken 
of a final and definitive settlement—you must allow the 
experts the fullest possible liberty. That is the German 
opinion, and it is difficult to refute it. If you deliberately 
rule out a vital consideration, you make nonsense of the 
work of the Commission. Either you should leave well 


alone, or you should permit a thorough review of the 


situation. Now the French, and I suppose the British, 
say that they are anxious to have a new reparations report, 
but they are equally anxious that it should not affect 
Germany’s payments to them. This is to stultify the 
proceedings of the Commission. They take for granted 
their own payments to America—they can indeed scarcely 
do otherwise at this date—and they lay down the law 
that German reparations must be based upon their needs, 
Germany asks that reparations should be based upon 
economic possibilities, on German capacity. It may be 
that German capacity and Allied needs can be squared; 
but we cannot assume that this should be the conclusion 
of the Commission. The Commission should be free to 
find that they cannot be squared. It should be free to 
proclaim a deadlock. 

The proclamation of a deadlock is conceivably desirable. 
It would publicly and authoritatively demonstrate that 
the solution lies in the hands of America. I will not 
prophesy as to the immediate effect of such a demonstration, 
but I am certain that it would ultimately serve to place 
the problem in its proper light. The real point about 
international indebtedness would at last penetrate into 
public consciousness. Surely from the British and the 
French standpoint that would be excellent policy. Since 
every serious economist knows that we must arrive 
sooner or later at that issue, which is the true issue, it 
appears futile for the French to go to such pains to 
prevent the Commission from reporting on the whole of 
the facts. 

In the Petit Parisien M. Jacques Seydoux writes two 
columns to prove that Germany can continue to pay the 
annuities stipulated in the Dawes Plan. He may be 
right. But it is to be observed that Germany has hitherto 
paid with borrowed money, and cannot go on borrowing 
from the United States for an indefinite period. In the 
end she must pay the annuities by establishing an excess 
of exports over imports. In any case, however, it is 
surely bad tactics to try to impose this view on the Com- 
mission. For in doing so, M. Seydoux is imposing the 
obligation, in all circumstances, on France and on England 
to pay their debts to America. Instead of tying the 
hands of the Commission, it would be better to give it the 
utmost liberty. If then the Commission found that 
Germany could not pay the Dawes annuities for sixty 
odd years, it would at the same time create the presumption 
that, deprived of German annuities, France and England 
could turn to the United States and protest that their 
debtor having failed them it would be unfair for the United 
States to insist on its claims. France and England would 
be able to say that while they were willing to readjust 
German payments in accordance with economic _possi- 
bilities, they were prevented from adopting this reasonable 
attitude by the unreasonable attitude of the United 
States. 

If there is to be a Commission its findings should be 
unrestricted. They should be economic and not political. 
Political, they have no value. Economic, they will have 
great value, not in giving us the final and definitive solution 
of which we hear too much, but in contributing to the 
education of uninstructed diplomatists and peoples. But 
the sincerity, and therefore the value, of the conclusions 
of the Commission depend upon their freedom. That is 
why the methods that have been adopted are so unfortunate. 
In hampering the Commission they retard the solution. 
It is highly regrettable that, in order to delay evacuation, 
an untimely Commission is appointed, and that, in order to 
keep things very much as they are, obstacles should be 
placed in the way of a genuine consideration of the problem 
of international indebtedness. 

StsLEY HupDDLESTON. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN REALITIES 
AND FANTASIES 


LL the sensible people in England will agree with 
A the plea in the Observer that a fresh start be made 
in Anglo-American affairs. The relations between 
the two countries have fallen of late to a level of absurd, 
even shocking, unreality. It is plain enough that they 
cannot be allowed to remain there. The fresh start, that 
is to say, has become an imperative necessity ; and, as it 
happens, the President himself has provided, in his final 
Message to Congress, the promise of something decidedly 
better than we have been able to anticipate from the White 
House for a considerable time past. Mr. Coolidge rema‘ns 
in office until March 4th, but to all intents and purposes he 
steps out of the field of international affairs with the delivery 
of the Message which inaugurates the short winter session 
of Congress. Henceforward the eyes of all America are 
on his successor, and what Mr. Coolidge may do in the three 
months remaining to him is of very little consequence: 
But the Message which the retiring President knows to be 
his farewell statement of policy possesses its own special 
importance. And Mr. Coolidge has done well. Between 
the speech of November 11th and the Message of Decem- 
ber 4th there is a whole world of difference, particularly 
with regard to the two questions now of the highest interest 
to Britain and her neighbours—American naval policy and 
the mental attitude of Washington towards Europe. Upon 
both these subjects Mr. Coolidge speaks to-day in a new 
tone. But before coming to the Presidential Message it 
may be well for us to examine two recent and very typical 
examples of Anglo-American interchange. 

For the first of these the credit, or blame, belongs to 
Lord Lee of Fareham, a former Conservative First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Lord Lee was a delegate to the Washington 
Conference of 1921. Indeed, he is credited with initiating 
that Conference; for the New York Times has said that 
it was he who induced the then American Secretary of 
State to act upon the intimation that Britain was ready to 
accept parity in battleship strength. That may or may 
not beso. At any rate it was Lord Lee who the other day, 
in the midst of the storm raised by Mr. Coolidge, suggested, 
apparently without irony, that the naval controversy 
might be settled by a talk between two representative men— 
say Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hoover, or Lord Balfour and Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes. Lord Lee is supposed to know some- 
thing of the United States and its constitutional procedure ; 
but on this occasion he and his supporters in the press 
were lost in that queer kind of haze which envelopes so 
many amateur diplomatists in the English-speaking world. 
Even if they had convinced themselves that Lord Balfour 
could be the British Plenipotentiary for any such purpose, 
Lord Lee and his friends might at least have tried to en- 
visage the situation on the other side. President Coolidge, 
deprived of all power of initiative since the election, could 
do nothing at all, and no other authority could nominate 
a diplomatic representative, regular or irregular. The 
mention of Mr. Hughes is merely fantastic. How could 
anyone imagine that the present Secretary of State, Mr. 
Kellogg, would listen to a suggestion that an unattached 
elder statesman should be chosen to discuss with a British 
Statesman a matter lying wholly within the province of 
the United States Congress? The idea itself is nonsense ; 
and it should have been left to fade out in its appropriate 
atmosphere, the post-prandial inane. 

Following upon Lord Lee of Fareham comes Mr. Fred A. 
Britten of Illinois. He is chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives; and he 
evolved the notion of an informal conference on naval 
affairs between a committee of the House of Commons and 


the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives, 
the meeting to be held in Canada (where there is no Prohi- 
bition to restrict international hospitality) after the incom- 
ing of the Hoover Administration; and this idea he em- 
bodied in a letter to the Prime Minister. A great many 
British newspapers fell into the trap, and Reuter informed 
the world that in many “ well-informed ’’ London quarters, 
Mr. Britten’s notion was welcomed as a most interesting 
suggestion. It was not so welcomed in the United 
States. The New York correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian spoke of “‘ the instantaneous and virtually unani- 
mous opposition of the American Press and _ public 
opinion to the Britten proposal,” and he added that it was 
‘* based on the feeling that a good start a little later is better 
than a bad start now.” That is an excellent point, but 
of course, Mr. Britten’s plan did not contain the chance of 
evenapoorstart. In writing to Mr. Baldwin he was guilty 
not of an irregularity alone, but of a breach of his country’s 
laws, no American citizen being permitted to communicate 
with a foreign Government on matters of policy. Mr. 
Britten’s manceuvre in any case seems to have been cynically 
interpreted in America. He is a Big-Navy man, who has 
fought on behalf of the Cruiser Bill against the majority 
of the House and the majority of his own Committee. The 
fate of the Bill rests with the Senate, with which Mr. Britten 
has nothing to do. Should it pass the Senate he, as chair- 
man of the House Committee, will be concerned in obtaining 
the large additional naval appropriation of ten millions 
sterling, which Mr. Coolidge, in his recovered mood of 
economy, condemns as excessive. But in the meantime 
Mr. Britten attains his immediate objectives. He has 
enjoyed a week of front-page advertisement, has drawn 
the British Prime Minister, caused extreme vexation to the 
State Department, and, doubtless, has improved the 
prospects of the Cruiser Bill in the Senate, since that 
Chamber is always keenly sensitive to anything that may 
seem to conflict with its own legislative authority. 

But why should the Prime Minister of England be decoyed 
into the game of Washington politics, and why on earth 
should he be so ill-advised as to invite a rebuff for the 
British Ambassador? Mr. Baldwin, as all the world now 
knows, sent a reply to Mr. Britten direct ; and Sir Esme 
Howard, on calling at the State Department, was informed, 
as he knew he would be, that the American Government 
** preferred to do its business through the customary diplo- 
matic channels, without help from outsiders like Mr. 
Britten.”” The Prime Minister has been commended for 
taking the proper and correct line. As a matter of simple 
fact, he was led into a mistake from which he might easily 
have been saved at the cost of the briefest exchange of 
cables with Sir Esme Howard. The text of the reply was 
given out in answer to a question from Commander Ken- 
worthy. Nothing in the world could have been simpler 
than for Mr. Baldwin to have dealt with Mr. Britten, in 
that precise fashion, without a blunder of any kind. 

The main fact to keep in mind in the present stage is that 
the Navy Bill is now before the Senate, that it must run 
its course, and that nothing but mischief can come from 
unauthorised adventures in diplomacy, no matter by whom 
devised. The Bill is a principal measure of the session ; 
and there can be no doubt at all that the atmosphere in 
which it will be debated has been affected by the response, 
both in Europe and in America, to the speech of Armistice 
Day. It remains to be seen how far the impression made 
upon the Senate by that aggressive utterance has been 
altered by the markedly reasonable and conciliatory tone 
of the President’s Message. There is no need to discuss 
here the reasons for the President’s change of tone; it is 
the change itself that is the important thing. Four weeks 
ago Mr. Coolidge insisted that the United States must have, 
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not only a great Navy, but an actual superiority to Britain 
in cruisers, because of her growing volume of foreign trade, 
the absence of overseas naval bases, and the increasing 
authority of the United States among the Powers. To-day, 
in the Message by which he will be most clearly remembered, 
the President merely defends the present Navy Bill as 
providing for necessary replacements and for the plain 
needs of defence. His contention is justified from any 
reasonable standpoint, since American cruiser building 
has admittedly fallen behind since the Washington Confer- 
ence. In making it, Mr. Coolidge stresses once again what 
has always been his own individual note—that of national 
economy—while at the same time remembering the almost 
forgotten note of international comity. In the foreign 
field, he remarks, “‘ there is peace, the goodwill which 
comes from mutual understanding, and the knowledge that 
the problems, which a short time ago appeared so ominous, 
are yielding to the touch of manifest friendship.” That 
touch, as Mr. Coolidge will be reminded, is not overwhelm- 
ingly manifest ; but here, at all events, is an unmistakable 
effort to remove from the memory of Britain and of Europe 
the sting left by the most unfortunate utterance that had 
come from the President since the beginning of his Adminis- 
tration. Applying to naval policy the central moral of his 
Message, Mr. Coolidge urges upon Congress “ the elimination 
of the time clause.” In other words, he asks simply for 
an authorisation of the fifteen large cruisers without the 
specific programme of completion within three years, 
which for the Big Navy Group is the crux of the whole 
matter. Nothing could be more characteristic of the 
essential Coolidge, as America has come to know him, than 
the compromise embodied in this appeal. 


A GLOOMY COVE 


T is, I suppose, necessary to the continuance of life that 
I human beings should be able to say to themselves in 
a variety of circumstances, “This cannot go on for 
ever.” We said it to ourselves and to each other every 
day at the Windwhistle Hotel during the bad weather. 
“This cannot last,’ we said in the morning, as the storm 
took up the sea, flung it against the cliffs, and blew it 
inland over the hotel in flying foam. “It will blow 
itself out,” we said next morning as the rain flung itself 
like a raging sea against our windows. “ It has to get worse 
before it gets better,’ we said with desperate optimism the 
third morning as the very beds in the hotel rocked in the 
fury of the gale. That, I am sure, is the right spirit in 
which to live, and a brave man would go on lying to himself 
in this fashion though the gale blew for a year. Iam nota 
brave man, however. I cannot face the elements with a 
bulldog courage, but instinctively avoid and retreat from 
every form of danger and discomfort. I know men who 
would have stayed on at the Windwhistle with grimly set 
jaws merely in order to prove that by their powers of per- 
sistence they could wear down foul weather itself. As for 
me, after a few days I slunk away—a fugitive, in a mud- 
splashed car with a torn hood—battered and bruised by the 
same gale that had been blowing when I arrived. 

It was, perhaps, foolish to go to Mullion in such a season, 
but I had always wanted to go to Mullion, and, besides, I 
was confident that by the time I reached Mullion the gale 
would have blown itself out. As things turned out, it 
hadn’t. If anything, the storm was rather fiercer at 
Mullion than at the Windwhistle. There are two pleasures 
of the sea—to smell it and to see it. But at Mullion, on 
the day we arrived, you could do neither. If you tried to 
look at the sea the gale blinded you, and if you tried to 
smell it the gale choked you. If you took a walk in it it 
blew you and your coat and your hat into such Protean 


and fantastic shapes that dogs rushed out and barked at 
you as though you were a monster. 

The hotel at which we stayed was the emptiest but one 
I had ever known. It looked empty even before we had 
set foot in it, and we found that there were only two other 
people staying in it besides ourselves—a disconsolate old 
gentleman who looked as if he had just about had enough 
of it and his wife. He nodded bitterly as I entered the 
drawing-room, and stuffed tobacco angrily into his pipe. 
Every now and then he got up, stamped to the window, 
looked out, and uttered a disgusted pant. “* Do you think 
it looks like clearing, John?” his wife asked him. “ It 
looks,” he declared, gazing out seawards, “ just about as 
like clearing as it must have looked at the beginning of 
Noah’s Flood.” He uttered another disgusted pant, returned 
to his arm-chair, took up a newspaper, threw it on the sofa, 
took up a book, threw it on the table, and, lying back, 
glared at me over his spectacles. ‘“‘ Rather bad weather 
to be on this part of the coast,” I said to him, since it seems 
odd not to speak to a fellow-visitor at a deserted hotel 
who looks as if he wanted to say something, however 
unpleasant. He glared at me again over his spectacles, 
said firmly, ‘I don’t want to talk about it,” and took up 
the newspaper again and tried to read it. In the awkward 
silence that followed his wife left the room, and a few 
moments later—having come by accident, I suppose, on 
the weather forecast—he emitted an oathlike noise, crushed 
the paper in his hands, and hurled it back on to the sofa. 
Then he got up, stamped across to the window again, and 
scowled at the Atlantic Ocean. I had been feeling pretty 
cross with the Atlantic myself, but, compared with this man’s 
passion, my dislike of the Atlantic seemed almost Laodicean. 
I was conscious of such a strain in the atmosphere 
that I was beginning to feel sorry that I had come to 
this particular hotel, when the old gentleman returned 
to his chair, let his chin sink into his breast, and, looking 
across at me with the air of a penitent child, said: 
“Tm afraid, sir, I was rather rude just now. I’m sorry. 
But ’—and the glare came into his eyes again—* I’ve 
been here for a week.” I told him that that was all right, 
and, for the sake of carrying the conversation into quiet 
waters, suggested that Mullion must be a perfectly beautiful 
place in fine weather. ‘* Beautiful?’ he echoed bitterly, 
““Oh, Mullion’s beautiful all right. Look at it!” he 
cried, waving his arm towards the window. “I said 
‘in fine weather,’ I protested. ‘* And I say,” he replied, 
““*in any weather.’ In all kinds of weather Mullion is 
beautiful—B-E-A-U-T-I-F-U-L. That’s why we're here, 
isn’t it? But, look here,” he said, changing his tone 
suddenly, “‘ you mustn’t mind what I say. I know I’m 
not quite sane about Mullion. I’m sure it’s the most 
beautiful place in the world, but I can tell you that wild 
horses will never drag me here again. I’ve no luck with it. 

“Last August my wife and I came to Mullion for a fort- 
night’s holiday. A friend of my wife’s told us that it was 
the most beautiful place in England, and lent us a book 
that said that the two most beautiful places on earth 
were Mullion Cove and Kynance Cove, and that Mullion 
Cove was the more beautiful of the two. Well, we set out 
for Mullion in the car and arrived at this hotel, and stayed 
at it for a fortnight, and do you know, I’ve never set eyes 
on Mullion Cove at the present day.” ‘‘ How odd!” 
said I: “the Cove’s quite near this, isn’t it?” He 
nodded. ‘ That’s the trouble,” he said: “it’s too near. 
You see, I bought a car about a year ago—have you a car?” 
I nodded. ‘ Ah,” said he, ‘“‘ then you may have had the 
same experience. Do you know, every morning, as soon as 


breakfast was over, my wife—You don’t mind my asking, 
do you, but are you married?” 
** Ah,” he said, “‘ then you know what women are. 


I told him that I was. 
Well, 
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every morning as soon as breakfast was over, my wife used 
to say, ‘ Where shall we go to-day?’ get out the map, 
look for all the bits of Cornwall that were furthest away 
from where we were staying, and say, ‘Let’s do Tintagel,’ 
or ‘ Let’s go to Penzance and Land’s End and round by 
St. Ives,’ or ‘ What about Bude?’ I didn’t mind at first, 
because I felt like her that we could see Mullion Cove any 
day. We had only to walk a step or two from the hotel 
and we were there. At the end of a week we had seen 
about as much of Cornwall as any sane human being could 
want to see. We had even been to all the Coves in the 
neighbourhood that were far enough away to go to in a car. 
She made me drive her down to Church Cove down a hill 
where it was almost impossible to turn the car, and I spent 
about an hour backing and wheel-spinning, with the car 
making such an infernal row that a poor chap who had gone 
there for quiet came out of a house and denounced motorists 
for ruining the countryside. She made me drive down to 
Cadgwith, though the hill there’s a precipice, and I couldn’t 
enjoy the beauty of the place—and I’m told it’s a very 
beautiful place—for thinking how we were to get up again. 
But Mullion Cove? Oh, lord, no. Mullion Cove was only 
a step away, and we could go there any day. 


“Well, one day I determined to make a stand, and was 
just going to say, ‘ Let’s leave the car in the garage to-day 
and enjoy ourselves,’ when my wife suddenly remembered 
that there was something wrong with the wind-screen- 
wiper, and said that we must take the car to a garage and 
have it mended. You say you’re married. Has your wife 
a passion for garages? It’s my experience that all women 
who have anything to do with motor-cars have a passion 
for garages. With women it’s always either ‘ Let’s go 
somewhere a hundred miles from here’ or ‘ Let’s take the 
car to a garage. I’m sure the clutch has slipped.’ Ever 
since the car stopped on a hill one day and began to run 
backwards because of a slipping clutch, my wife has been 
great on slipped clutches. She knows nothing about 
machinery, you know—I don’t know much myself—but 
every time I make a bit of a noise when I’m changing gear, 
and every time the car slows down at the top of a long steep 
hill, she’s convinced that something’s wrong with the 
clutch—either that or the gear-box. Oh, she’s great on the 
gear-box. And when she’s like that, it’s no use arguing 
with her. She tells me I’m risking both our lives unless 
we take the car to a garage to be overhauled. ‘ Over- 


hauled ’—that’s what she always says to the fellow at the 
garage. 





“This time, however, as I told you, it wasn’t the gear- 
box, and it wasn’t the clutch. It was the windscreen-wiper. 
And not only that, but she wouldn’t have it that we could 
have it mended anywhere but at Falmouth, where there 
was a garage she had taken a fancy to one day. Well, we 
got to Falmouth. spent about an hour in a garage—I hate 
the smell of a garage—especially when I’m at the sea-side— 
and they told us that they thought some kind of rubber tube 
ought to be renewed, and that it would be ready in an hour. 
After that we thought we might as well spend the rest of 
the day at Falmouth, and, when we went to get the car 
back in the evening, they had put the new tube in, but still 
the wind-screen wiper wasn’t working. They said some- 
thing must be wrong with the machinery, and that they 
would take the thing off, see to it, and have it ready next 
day if we came back for it. My wife brightened up at that. 
It meant another visit to a garage, though she knows I 
hate ‘em. I hate the smell of ’em, and when I stand about 
in *em—and I seem to spend half my life standing about 
i garages—my back aches till I feel like an ‘ Every picture 
tells a story ’ advertisement. Back we had to go the next 
day, and, of course, the thing wasn’t ready. However, 
We got through the day, calling at the garage, and going 


away and calling back again, and, by the time the thing 
was finished, it was raining. That was two days of a 
summer holiday, mind you. 

“I wish I could say the rest of the holiday was an im- 
provement. but I don’t want to tell a lie. It wasn’t. 
First, my wife remembered she had never seen Newquay, 
and she didn’t want to leave Cornwall without seeing 
Newquay. Then, on the way home from Newquay, she 
thought she noticed a queer ticking noise in the engine. 
That, of course, meant snother day in the stink of that 
Falmouth garage. Then there was some other place about 
a million miles from Mullion Cove, and something did seem 
really to go wrong with the steering-wheel, and that meant 
back to Falmouth again—my back still aches when I 
think of it. Then there was somewhere else, till the last 
day of the holiday, when I put my foot down and said : 
“I’m going to spend the day at Mullion Cove.’ Do you know 
that my wife insisted that we must have the car gone 
over with a greasegun or something so as to get ready for 
the journey to London. I suppose I’m a fool, but off to 
the garage at Falmouth again, though I swore I would get 
back again in time to see the Cove after dinner. And when 
we had got back, just as if to spite me, it was raining cats 
and dogs. And it was doing the same the next morning 
when we left. 

“ But that’s not why I hate Mullion. I hate Mullion 
because I came back here a week ago to see the Cove that I 
hadn’t seen in the summer, and it has been blowing and 
raining Old Harry ever since, except two middling days that 
we spent at the garage at Falmouth. I haven’t seen the 
Cove yet. There’s no pleasure in going out in weather like 
this. And it’s getting worse.” 

His wife came into the room and said: “‘ The waiter says 
there’s a wonderful sea in the Cove. He says the waves are 
breaking right over the pier.” “‘ Oh, he does, does he ? ”’ 
said the old gentleman, looking viciously at me over his 
spectacles. ‘* Well, what I say is, ‘ Let em!’ ” 7. &. 


SAVING THE MOTHERS 


‘ , YE human beings are at the head of the order o 

Mammalia. The human mother doc ore 

than any other for her infant, which is born 

the most helpless and remains the longest helpless of any 

living thing—though destined to become the “ paragon 

of animals,” “ a little lower than the angels.”” The mother 

is the naturally appointed saviour of the baby. All 

attempts to replace her have failed. Our duty is not to 
replace but to reinforce her. 

The present century records signal success and no less 
signal failure in the task of saving the future. Instead of 
saying “one in seven,” as I used to do twenty-six years 
ago, we may now say “ one in fourteen,” as the proportion 
of babies born that die in their first year. There has not 
been a real epidemic of summer diarrhoea since 1911, 
though the summer of 1921 was just as hot and dry as 
that of a decade earlier. The past summer was very hot 
and dry in the southern part of our island, but infant mor- 
tality was very low indeed. Doubtless we shall never 
permit an epidemic of summer diarrhoea in this country 
again. The long-tube feeding bottle has practically 
vanished; milk is far cleaner; there are far fewer flies, 
and in the summer sunlight babies actually thrive as they 
should, the deadly third quarter having become the safest 
quarter of the year, thanks to the conquest of dirt and to 
the sunlight which remains. We still must cut down the 
deplorable “winter peak” of infant mortality, from 
bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia in especial, and that 
we shall never do until we clean our skies and restore pure 
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air and light. Then, but not till then, we may hope for 
results in the lung region corresponding to those obtained 
in the food canal region by cleansing our babies’ intake 
of food. 

Scores of thousands of infant lives are now saved every 
year, as compared with a quarter of a century ago. But 
adequate attention has not been directed to the fact that 
we have made no improvement in the last decade. The 
earlier rate of progress has not been maintained. The 
birth-rate has fallen fast and far, a fact which, for many 
reasons, should make our task easier, but we have definitely 
ceased to make progress. Where have we failed ? 

We have failed to save the very young babies. The 
neo-natal mortality—in the first four weeks after birth— 
remains as high as ever. The fact is signal and significant. 
Many years ago we obtained from the legislature the 
Notification of Births Act, which now enables us to reach 
the mother in a few hours, whereas formerly the birth 
need not have been registered for six weeks. Our hope 
was to reach the infant in time, and it was a vain hope, 
as the figures of neo-natal mortality prove. We reach the 
baby in a few hours and are already weeks too late. It is 
already the victim of infections, intoxications, deprivations, 
which will soon prove fatal. And so, at long last, we are 
directed to the mother. 

We have failed to reduce neo-natal mortality, and we 
have failed to reduce maternal mortality. The two failures 
are one; they are two aspects of one and the same thing. 
Success with older babies, the weaned babies, who used 
to be poisoned with filthy food, has nothing whatever to 
do with the problem now remaining. We can save the 
new born only by saving the mothers; and if we save 
them, they will save the new-born. 

We might have a worse motto than ‘“ Back to Moses.” 
We must begin where he began. The ante-natal is the 
key to our problem. The deaths of mothers in childbirth 
cannot be reduced merely by building bigger maternity 
hospitals ready for them when their hour comes. No 
doubt we do need more such provision. We are apt to be 
too hasty at these times. We want everything to be 
speeded up to the tempo of modern life. When the infant is 
on its way, the doctor is busy, the relatives are impatient, 
the mother is impatient. We have the admirable invention 
of the obstetric forceps, which has saved so many lives, 
and we have our antiseptic technique. Why not hurry 
‘ings a little, and relieve everybody ? It is a great mistake 
an it costs many mother’s their lives. Nature has her 
own tempo and knows what she is about. No instruments, 
however clean or skilfully used, can achieve those vital 
adjustments of the passages which Nature demands; 
deadly haste kills many mothers. It is the ‘*‘ meddlesome 
midwifery ’’ against which one of my teachers used to 
warn us thirty years ago. Uninformed medical commen- 
tators ask us to believe that the continuance of the midwife 
—a rival to the medical practitioner—is the evil which we 
must remedy; but they are unaware of the extremely 
low maternal mortality in cases attended by midwives, 
or they would not use an argument which lays them open 
to so fatal a retort. It is the ‘“ meddlesome midwifery ” 
of the qualified man with his forceps rather than the patient 
attendance of the midwife, who may not apply forceps, 
that we have to fear. In maternity homes, we may hope, 
this disastrous haste may be averted ; 


but such homes 
alone will not meet our need. 


As a young resident physician in 1901 I stood in the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, silent and impressed, 
whilst the first ante-natal bed in the world was dedicated, 
thanks to the persistence of a devoted pioneer, the late 
Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, the first man since Moses really to 
know where human life begins. The first occupant of that 


me 


bed, a little rickety woman from sun-starved smoky Leeds, 
as brave as a lioness, reached us too late, and died after 
Cesarean section, and her infant in my arms a few hours 
later. It was a tragic beginning for one of the best ideas 
in the long history of hospitals. The subsequent record has 
been glorious. There is now an ante-natal ward of ten beds, 
and in it no fewer than six hundred and forty-three mothers 
were treated last year; and there is, of course, a large 
and ever-growing out-patient ante-natal department. Lord 
Riddell, the President of the Royal Free Hospital in London, 
has lately made the excellent suggestion that there should 
be established there, where so many women study medicine, 
a Ballantyne ward for the expectant mothers of London. 

The Minister of Health has recently appointed two 
important committees, which are dealing, from two points 
of view, with the question of maternal mortality. One 
result, we cannot doubt, will be that the medical schools will 
soon be compelled to pay more attention to the teaching 
of obstetrics, the facts of which are at present grossly 
unsatisfactory in every medical school in the country, as 
I showed here some months ago. The fault does not lie 
with the teachers of obstetrics, but they are given no 
chance comparable with the importance of their subject. 
It is to be hoped that ante-natal clinics will soon be estab- 
lished everywhere, and that the opportunities they afford 
will be used for the education of medical students. I 
repeat my demand that every medical student should be 
required to put in six months’ attendance at an ante-natal 
clinic before appearing for his examination in obstetrics. 

It is absolutely certain that ante-natal care, with good 
nutrition of the expectant mother, reduces not only maternal 
but also neo-natal mortality. Many local authorities, 
however, are doing far less than their duty under the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918 ; and much anxiety 
prevails amongst those of us who have worked at this 
subject all our lives, lest an effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new Bill may be to retard the very necessary development 
of maternity and child welfare services. 

When should the care of the expectant mother begin ? 
Indeed, it should have begun long, long ago, in her own 
babyhood. The small girl should have sunlight to make 
vitamin D in her skin, so that she would not develop rickets. 
Many young mothers lose their lives, like that poor little 
woman in Edinburgh who began to make history, because 
they are rickety and thus slightly malformed. In India, 
as Professor Leonard Hill, quoting Dr. Kathleen Vaughan, 
told us at the last annual meeting of the Sunlight League, 
many high-caste mothers thus perish because of their 
secluded lives—starved of sunlight in the midst of plenty— 
so that their bones become soft and distorted. But there 
should never be another case of rickets, nor another mother 
perishing twenty years hence because she was starved of 
sunlight now. And, during the period of expectancy, the 
mother should have natural or artificial sunlight, for 
herself and for her baby—for we are learning what the 
writer of Ecclesiastes did not know—* how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her that is with child.” 

What are the necessities for a healthy, happy pregnancy ? 
Good, simple food, with plenty of vitamins; no con- 
stipation on any account whatsoever ; drastic reduction of 
fats in the food if morning sickness is troublesome; 4 
proper share of iodine, in iodised salt or otherwise ; plenty 
of rest, little or no standing, but open-air exercise without 
fail; no alcohol or tobacco, for these would reach the 
baby and harm it. Above all, consult a doctor and let 
him guide and guard—as, for instance, in preparation for 
nursing. Very simple medical observation may easily 
avert the most appalling disasters. Let us have done with 


prudery, the devil’s counterfeit of modesty, and let us 
rejoice that so many well-skilled women doctors are now 
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available to advise their fellow women at these times. 
And, finally, let the best and largest and airiest and sunniest 
room in the house be for the arrival of the young scion of 
our noble race; patience then and cleanliness—the spirits 
of Lord Lister and Florence Nightingale incarnate, one on 
each side of the mother’s bed. And in a few hours may she 
have her infant in her arms and at her breast, showing us 
the type and source of all the goodness in any of us—to 
save and serve the weak and helpless of any age in any 
place. LEns. 


Miscellany 
GILBERT WHITE 


VERY century has its surprises. One of the sur- 
prises of the irreligious, hard-drinking, hard- 
fighting, pleasure-loving eighteenth century is 

that, while those once great in contemporary opinion sink 
back into the gathering mists of oblivion, others, once 
obscure, are swelling to heroic size. Nowhere is this more 
marked than in the church, where, while archbishops and 
bishops and deans (with the exception of Dean Swift) and 
archdeacons and canons are disappearing in the swirling fog 
of forgetfulness, two unpreferred and—certainly as to one 
of them—obscure clergymen are passing, or have passed, 
into the ranks of the Immortals. Those two are John 
Wesley and Gilbert White. 

It is with the latter I am here concerned. Born at 
Selborne in 1720, he died there in 1793. Most of his life 
was spent there and all of it in the south-east of England. 
He was educated at Farnham, at Basingstoke Grammar 
School and at Oriel College, Oxford, of which he became a 
Fellow. His grandfather was vicar of Selborne ; his father 
was a barrister. Gilbert White entered the Anglican 
Church and remained a curate all his life. He died curate 
of Selborne and a bachelor. He had private means where- 
with to satisfy his modest requirements—though luxurious 
as compared with those of his contemporary, John Wesley, 
who lived on £28 a year. Gilbert White’s stipend as a 
curate seems often to have been £20 to £25 per annum. It 
is recorded that in one year when he was curate of Durby 
in Hants, his expenses exceeded his receipts by nearly £20. 
What wild extravagance! In 1789, at the age of sixty-nine, 
he published The Natural History of Selborne. In 1793 
he died. Such is his life story. And now he is of the 
Immortals. 

It is safe to predict that as long as the English tongue is 
spoken anywhere in the world, so long will the Natural 
History of Selborne be read. It is already as certainly an 
English classic as The Pilgrim’s Progress, or Robinson 
Crusoe, or Gulliver’s Travels. Selborne is a place of pil- 
grimage, in the same sense as, though in a less degree than, 
Stratford-on-Avon. This curate, with a single book, made 
it—and himself—world-famous. A _ great literature has 
gathered round him; many editions of his book have been 
published ; every scrap he wrote is eagerly sought for; 
and portraits of him, more or less authentic, are searched 
for in vain. Why is this? A new life of him has just 
appeared.* 

It is a monument of industry, replete with scientific 
knowledge, crowded with accurate (so far as I could test 
them) facts. Yet it does not answer the above question. 
It is as if some painter with great technical skill and 





* Gilbert White: Pioneer, Poet and Stylist. By Walter Johnson, 
Murray, 15s, 


photographic accuracy reproduced the clothes, the skin, the 
hair of a man, but failed to reproduce his soul. A great 
master of the art, a Rembrandt or a Direr, would paint 
the clothes, the jewels, the skin, the hair, with no less skill 
and accuracy, but would add the soul of the sitter and 
produce an immortal portrait. No one who was acquainted 
with Gilbert White through his self-portrait in the Natural 
History would ever derive from this book, full of laboriously 
collected facts, both scientific and historical, what manner 
of man Gilbert White was; still less understand the reason 
of his fame. One gets a better picture of him from the 
simple words of the family nurse: ‘ He was a still, quiet 
body ; there wasn’t a bit of harm in him, I'll assure you, 
sir—there wasn’t, indeed.” 

Mr. Johnson describes him as “‘ Pioneer, Poet and Stylist.” 
But it is not as pioneer, poet or stylist that Gilbert White 
will be remembered. He may have been something of a 
pioneer; he was a most indifferent poet, in spite of Mr. 
Johnson’s almost ludicrous efforts to prove the contrary, 
and in any ordinary meaning of the word he was not a stylist. 
In a sense Gilbert White’s book is a children’s book. It 
captures the young. His greatest disciple, Charles Darwin 
—who was a pioneer—imbibed it as a boy, and made the 
pilgrimage to Selborne when he grew up. Gilbert White’s 
influence pervades all Darwin’s works, most markedly his 
first book, The Voyage of the Beagle. Is not this sentence 
from letter 77 to the Hon. Daines Barrington, “a good 
monography of worms would afford much entertainment, 
and information, at the same time; and would open a 
large and new field in natural history,” the “ onlie begetter ” 
of Darwin’s great monograph on “ Vegetable Mould and 
Earth-worms ”’ ? Warde Fowler, who perhaps, more than 
any other modern field ornithologist, reproduces the charm 
of Gilbert White, as a boy scribbled notes on the margin of 
his copy of the Natural History. Possibly he himself in his 
first anonymous book, 4 Year with the Birds, may make a 
bid for immortality, though it is much slighter than the 
Natural History. If one asked what is Gilbert White’s 
secret one might answer by emphasising the fact that in a 
civilisation which is largely blind and deaf and incapable 
of thinking, he retained the use of his eyes and ears as 
channels for acquiring knowledge, and of his mind for 
assimilating that knowledge. Modern civilisation tends to 
kill the use of the eyes and ears and to destroy the power of 
thinking. Most people use their eyes only for reading. 
Hence we have a generation which reads the Daily ———. 
Every reader can accurately fill up the blank according 
to his own political prejudice. Modern readers are like 
American travellers who “do” Europe in a few weeks 
with guides whose every word they swallow uncritically. 
** Rubber-necks ”’ their fellow-countrymen call them. If a 
guide were to tell them that a Leonardo was a Rubens, one 
could hear a shrill American voice, “Say, gals, put that 
down ” and into their note-books it would go. They have 
eyes, but they see not. Gilbert White had eyes with which 
he saw and a mind which he used for thought. But there 
is something profounder which is necessary to account 
for his emergence to his present height. He belongs to 
“that small, transfigured band,” to whom we can say in 
the words of a great poet: 


For thou art gone away from Earth, 
And place with those dost claim, 
The Children of the Second Birth, 
Whom the world could not tame. 


To some this will be a hard saying. Those who do not 
understand it will never understand Gilbert White or his 
place among the Immortals. He is in the Palace of those 
who loved truth, but he is not there as a scientific pioneer, 
or as a poet, or as a stylist, but as something greater far. 


W. M. Crook. 
c 
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Music 
THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC 
()°: of the questions that sometimes puzzle non- 


musicians is the role played by the conductor. 

If a quartet and an octet can play without a con- 
ductor, why shouldn’t an orchestra ? I have been asked this 
question so often that I shall try to show how impossible it 
is to exaggerate the importance of the conductor in per- 
forming works which demand a number of players. 

We all know how rare it is to hear a first-rate string 
quartet, a quartet whose four members have the sympathy 
and understanding to give a single-minded conception of the 
music they are performing. And if we reflect that music 
is a language we ought not to be surprised at this. When 
four people are talking together on a particular theme, 
each one of them will have a different conception of that 
theme, no matter how similar in mentality the four persons 
may be. When one of four speaks, each of the other three 
will have a different notion of what he means. And this 
is true of the simplest subjects. Even if one merely utters 
the word “dog,” this conjures up different images and 
different sensations in each person who hears the word. 
And it is only the generalised abstraction—that which is 
common to all four images and sensations of “* dog,” that 
gives unity to the discussion. Since music is a language 
with, as far as we know, an unbounded range and depth of 
expression, it is obvious that only in the simplest matters 
will any agreement between four players of a quartet be 
likely. The moment the subject matter becomes highly 
complex the difficulties increase; so that every performance 
of a Beethoven quartet, for example, comes to have a 
superficial simplicity masking a tortuous ambiguity and 
confusion—something similar to the utterances of a poli- 
tician who is not speaking only for himself but for his 
colleagues or his party, and therefore needs to say some- 
thing which is both lucid and meaningless. 

I have the gravest doubts whether, for example, the 
Léner quartet have any clear idea of the meaning of most 
of the Beethoven quartets they play, because when I hear 
them played by the Léner quartet I have the sensation 
which I am told Gladstone’s hearers often had, a sensation 
of baffling, completely baffling, lucidity. Sunk in admir- 
ation of those perfectly polished phrases and that highly 
civilised manner, I only realise after it is over that I haven’t 
the least notion of what it was all about, except that I have 
witnessed an astonishing tour-de-force. But it is possible 
to get four musicians to come to an agreement as to what 
they understand by a certain quartet, and in the course of 
playing it this understanding, this conception of what it 
means to them, will inevitably emerge, and if they are honest 
men it will have value. Naturally the more there are of them 
the more difficult it will be to come to a real agreement, 
and perhaps that is why the music written for septets and 
octets is as a rule less highly individualised and less pro- 
found than that written for quartets and trios. Beethoven, 
for example, thought contemptuously of his septet. Schu- 
bert’s octet is not the best of his chamber music. 

But why, then, do composers write for large orchestras 
of sixty or seventy or more instrumentalists? It seems 
to me that it is for a reason similar to that which made 
Shakespeare write plays and moved Shelley, Coleridge, 
Keats, and Wordsworth, to attempt to write plays. And 
between the lyric and the drama, as between the solo sonata 


and the symphony, there are intermediate middle forms 
which have neither the individual flexibility nor the magni- 
tude of the extremes. The fugue, for example, has a certain 
resemblance to Plato’s dialogue form where you have 
several voices expressing aspects of what is essentially the 
same theme, and it is that theme which gives the structure 
its unity. The varieties of lyrical forms in verse have 
their musical analogies in the solo sonatas, nocturnes, 
preludes, toccatas, etc., into which the most personal, 
intimate and esoteric expression of the writer is given, 
And just as with literature so in this other language of 
music it is in these smaller forms that, in a sense, the most 
perfect expression is given. 

But when we come to the symphony composed for 
sixty or more musicians and the drama written for a 
number of actors, we have a new problem. Strangely 
enough, just as twenty violins sounding together have a 
better ensemble of tone than two violins sounding together, 
so in a symphony, as in a drama, it is easier to achieve 
unity than in the intermediate forms. The conductor, 
however, has a role that is apparently more difficult 
perhaps than that of the producer; but actually it is easier 
because in performance he conducts in person what he has 
previously rehearsed, and therefore he can insure a more 
perfect interpretation of his idea. However, it is probably 
misleading to carry the analogy too far, because a point 
comes when the differences exceed the resemblances, 
and there is a lot that might be said about the function 
of the producer which would make these divergencies 
appear, but it is not relevant here, and I will confine myself 
to considering the job of the conductor. 

Now, it is fortunately not necessary for every instru- 
mentalist in an orchestra to understand completely the 
music he is playing. I am speaking of intellectual under- 
standing. It is sufficient for him to be a genuine musician, 
that is to say, a man whose sensibility to music is by 
nature rather than by training supernormal. The genuine 
musician has an intuitive, not an intellectual, understanding 
of music, and it is often sufficient to give him the slightest 
indications of what is necessary for him to appreciate these 
immediately without reflection. Every trained musician 
naturally must have an intellectual as well as an intuitive 
understanding of music, but real musical insight is very 
mysterious and cannot be described as intellectual in the 
rational sense. If sixty musicians, all soloists, who had 
never played in an orchestra before, sat down together to 
play a symphony without a conductor, they would never 
finish that symphony until they had found a conductor. 
Instinctively you would find them looking round for a 
leader, and inevitably among the strings a leader would 
emerge. All his own strings would accept him instinctively, 
and the rest of the orchestra would soon look to him, 
unless—what is quite probable—a rival leader emerged, 
and then there would be chaos. I am assuming here that 
every musician among the sixty had the full score before 
him and was playing from that. 

The modern conductor actually came about in this way. 
When bands grew larger at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the need for a leader became more and more 
marked. ‘The first violin, being generally the best player, 
naturally assumed this role, and when music became 
more and more complex he naturally found himself playing 
less and less and giving more and more attention to con- 
trolling the band and giving the beat with the bow of his 
violin, until finally he dispensed with the violin altogether 
and the bow became the conductor’s baton. 

Nowadays, of course, only the conductor has the full 
score, and at a rehearsal of a new work, for example, the 
orchestra learn the music by playing it together, each man 
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having only his own part before him. It is only the 
conductor who has necessarily studied the full score and 
knows, or should know, what the composer’s intentions 
are. If we consider that music is a language, and that 
in this language the most diverse of ideas and feelings 
can be expressed, we can see how rare it is to find a great 
conductor; for it demands not only the specialised talent 
of a musician, of one who is a master in this particular 
language, but we are also asking for a mind which is 
capable of understanding and interpreting the greatest 
masterpieces that have been written in this language. 
A conductor who has to play Strauss’s “* Don Quixote ” 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is in the position of a 
man who has to expound the wit and fantasy of a chapter 
from Laurence Sterne and the profound thought and feeling 
of a dialogue by Plato. And he has not merely to tell you 
that Sterne is witty and fantastic and that Plato is profound 
and sublime, but actually to deliver the substance of both 
Sterne and Plato. 

And if anyone doubts whether so much is demanded, 
let him listen carefully to a performance of Beethoven’s 
“Hammerklavier’’ Sonata by Artur Schnabel and a 
performance of the same work by Walter Gieseking or by 
Josef Hofmann, or to a performance of a Brahms symphony 
by Furtwangler and by Albert Coates. The differences are 
so very great that they cannot be exaggerated. 


W. J. TURNER. 


Art 
MR. BEERBOHM 


N the preface to the catalogue of his exhibition of 
portraits at the Leicester Galleries, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
apologises to his young visitors for being no longer 

topical. But as he remarks in the present generation 
“a not unfriendly interest in the more or less immediate 
past,” he introduces them with authoritative diffidence to 
a number of gentlemen who are half-way between con- 
temporaries and ancestors, and to one lady, Miss Zulcika 
Dobson. Her inclusion is in itself sufficient to make us 
feel that the exhibition might more aptly have been 
entitled “* Immortals” than “ Ghosts.” For though it 
will soon be twenty years since she was born, Miss Dobson 
will certainly outlive the century with undimmed radiance, 
and is more assured of a future than most of her one 
hundred and eight contemporaries. And even they, 
now that Mr. Beerbohm has portrayed them, will never 
wholly be dead to posterity. 

Yet these delightful drawings and water-colours are 
more than historical records. Even beyond the wit and 
fantasy which they convey, the fact is salient that Mr. 
Beerbohm is an exquisite artist—a “ little master,” in the 
best sense of the word. ‘A Memory of Henry Irving,” 
“A Memory of Mr. Andrew Lang” and “ Rothschilds 
at Play ” are combinations of line and colour which anyone 
who knew nothing of the characters depicted must perforce 
appreciate. As in the case of Rowlandson at his best, 
delight in the picture is united with enjoyment of the 
caricature. 

And to have that enjoyment, the only thing to do is to 
go to the Leicester Galleries. Only Mr. Beerbohm the 
writer could adequately express the fun of Mr. Beerbohm 
the artist. It is significant, however, that in the present 
exhibition the writer is less in evidence than on previous 
Occasions, and that the artist seems if possible to have 
become surer and better. There are no more of those 


amusing explanatory balloons, in the style of the Regency 
caricatures, floating from the subjects’ mouths. Beyond 
the mere name there is hardly ever a caption, though 
““Mr. Goschen—Mainly remembered as having been 
forgotten by Lord Randolph Churchill’? must have been 
irresistible. But a feature of this exhibition is the fact 
that the artist is now able to dispense with the writer’s 
help. The pictures in themselves do all the work, and 
by their own pictorial elements bear the feathery burden 
of the humour as well. 

Yet abundant as the humour is, some of the pictures 
waft an essence of melancholy also. ‘‘ This would have 
amused my very dear John Davidson” is the legend that 
accompanies the poet’s portrait. May it not be Mr. 
Beerbohm’s way of hinting, very gently, that some of 
the “ young of this era” are occasionally unjustly for- 
getful? And “ Mr. Marriott Watson ” and “ Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé ”—they, too, are surely reminders. It is a privilege 
of the young to forget. The aged, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the last cold shadow, clasp tightly about them 
the cloak of their memories; their minds are picture- 
galleries of those who have already gone, and caskets 
of dim relics. Youth has the future to race towards, its 
hopes and beauties to clutch. Why should it trouble 
about Mr. Chauncey Depew, M. de Soveral, or even 
Theodore Watts-Dunton? And yet those gentlemen, in 
their own ways, lived worthily enough to be commemorated 
by Mr. Beerbohm, which is, after all, the ultimate ambition 
of most of us. 

It would be ungracious not to mention the two artists 
who adequately fulfil the difficult task of being Mri 
Beerbohm’s neighbours. M. Vergé Sarrat, with his brilliant 
water-colours, is one of the best Franch landscapists 
lately revealed to London. Mr. Paul Mak’s drawings have 
all the dainty inventiveness one demands of a good book- 
illustrator and are a pleasant Christmas entertainment. 


T. W. Earp. 
THE SEDGES 


OON overcast, yet bright ; 
N A veiled diverted light 


Reaching us from some height 
Far out of sight. 


Glassed in the silent stream 
The drying sedges gleam 

Like dead thoughts in a dream, 
So still they seem. 


The troubled pearly sky 
Spreads listening hands on high, 
As if to catch the sigh 

Of hearts gone dry : 


Hearts in whom passion’s heat, 
Joy’s flower, love’s bittersweet, 
Are all turned counterfeit— 
Finished, dead-beat : 


Despairing hearts, that pray 
Some wind may surge their way 
And force the music they 

Lack life to play. 


Alas! The silent stream 
No ripple breaks. They gleam 
Like spectres in a dream 
—So still they seem. 
R. C. K. Ensor. 


c2 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
()*: swallow—far less one wren—does not make a sum- 


mer. Ihave been waiting patiently for the summer 

of Andrew Lang’s posthumous fame to begin. It 
will come, it will come. Meanwhile an Andrew Lang 
lectureship has been founded at the University of St. 
Andrews—most appropriate, and Mr. George Gordon has 
delivered the first of the series. (Andrew Lang, by George 
Gordon. Oxford Univ. Press. 2s.) 

* * * 


He quotes Sir James Barrie: “ Mr. Lang puzzled the 
Sassenach a little. Perhaps this is the first duty of the Scot. 
He was so prodigal of his shivers, and so wayward.” I am 
not a Scotsman, but I am not a Sassenach either. Andrew 
Lang never puzzled me: he amazed me, filled me with 
envy, but he never puzzled me. It is a good many years 
now since I first drew attention on this page to his prodi- 
gious learning. Learning is generally supposed to be the 
monopoly of the academic, but as I pointed out, when a 
journalist is also a learned man, he is apt to be a more 
astonishing portent of erudition than the Universities can 
show. Think of the subjects in which Lang, if not in the 
first rank of authorities, could certainly claim to be in the 
second: Homer, anthropology, mythology, cricket, fishing, 
Scottish history, psychical research, renaissance French 
poetry, crime, Joan of Are—to mention by no means all of 
them. And did he not write on all of them with the airy 
allusive suggestiveness of one who is a master of each 
branch of knowledge? There is a nursery legend that 
Andrew Lang was in the habit as a child, says Mr. Gordon, 
of arranging six open books on six chairs, and going from 
one to the other perusing them by turns—‘ so early was 
he proficient in the art of literary desultura, and the Joy of 
many things at once.” Prophetic habit. He became by 
far the best instructed of that class of writers who, like 
myself, purvey bottled chatter about books. It seems, 
if it is done well, the easiest, slackest way of earning a 
living and a reputation; but without learning of a sort 
(though in Lang’s case it was real learning) it cannot be 
done at all. He was an Argus with a hundred eyes, a Briareus 
with a hundred hands, each holding a book. 

ba as * 


““ While people were enumerating the various things he 
might have been, he strolled about and was them all,” says 
Mr. Gordon. He was a poet, too, not of minor dimensions— 
unless we are looking only at the very greatest poets. And 
let me quote again: ‘* There was a hilarity in all his work, 
a secular blitheness, a harmonious efficacy of the whole man, 
extraordinarily refreshing to an age in which the power of 
modern specialism had already darkened.” 

* * * 


Light, entertaining, delightful as his articles were, they 
were by no means without permanent effect upon the 
learned. As a young man he killed the theory of Max 
Miller, which accounted for the resemblance between folk- 
lore stories by referring them all to an Aryan “ sola-myth” 
as their basis. ‘‘ He was the first man in this country to see 
and say plainly that folk-lore is not debris of a higher mytho- 
logy, but the foundation on which mythology rests; that 
anthropology, not philology, is the key to myth; that the 
clue of its mysteries is to be found not in the cloudland of 
linguistic conjecture, but in that patient comparative 
study of the mental habits of primitive man.” 

* * * 


He also inferred from the study of savage pictographs 
what further excavations have confirmed, that the use of 
writing was much older than had been supposed. And 
“he proceeded to infer that the works of Homer had 
depended, for their composition and preservation, on no 
unique and gigantic feat of memory, but were in all proba- 
bility committed to writing like the works of other authors.” 
I understand that the tide of instructed opinion is receding 
now from the theory that ‘“ Homer” is the work of a 
monster with innumerable heads. Well, it was Andrew 


Lang who held out stoutly against that theory, when 
acceptance of it was the hall mark of respectable erudition. 
That exclamation ought 


And he was also a poet, a wit! 


to run like a refrain through all discourse upon Andrew 
Lang. 

He was walking one night in Merton Street with a younger friend, 
now an eminent Scottish historian. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, “* if I had stayed 
on here when I was a young Fellow, and stuck to one thing, I should 
have been a big swell by now.” “ Instead of being a big swell at 
many things,” said his friend. He turned and looked at him. 
“It is very nice of you to say that, and quite right and proper that 
you should say it; but you know it isn’t true.” Then, after a 
pause: ‘I should have been a really big swell at anthropology.” 
This was in a moment of gloom ; yet it would be idle to deny that 
we know what he meant. In no single field—not even in anthro- 
pology, where he valued himself most—did he ever in fact acquire a 
position of undisputed dominance. The twinkling Goddess of 
Variety, who taxes her awards, decreed that he should be brilliant 
and originative in all his many subjects, but should be the Maitland 
or the Firth of none. 

+ * 

What matter! He was an artist in prose and verse which 
is something rarer than holding the first position as an 
indubitable authority in any one branch of learning. Mr. 
Gordon informs us (I did not know this bit of news) that 
there will be no official Life of Lang or collection of his 
Letters: “that was his wish and it must be respected.” 
Judging from the result of a similar wish on the part of 
Thackeray, it is to be regretted. True, we have Lad 
Richie’s prefaces to the novels and they are delightful ; 
but the effect has been that ‘* book-makers ” have rushed 
in where biographers were warned not to tread. The 
embargo does not perhaps stretch so far as a book about 
his work, illustrated by anecdote and quotations from 
letters: [hope not. Anyhow, what we want first are cheap 
reprints of his best essays from Lost Leaders, Essays in 
Little, Letters to Dead Authors, In the Wrong Paradise, 
including selections from articles and reviews which Lang 
himself never collected. When so much inferior work is 
paid the compliment of collection, surely these might be 
gathered into one or two volumes. 

* * * 


In Conrad’s letters to Mr. Curle (Letters to a Friend, Low, 
10s. 6d.), many of which are notes, there is one which is 
particularly interesting to a critic. Mr. Curle had under- 
taken to write an article in the Times Literary Supplement 
on the collected Edition of Conrad (1923) for which Conrad 
had supplied prefaces. In this letter Conrad protests 
against being presented as a writer of sea-stories. He 
writes: ‘* I was in hopes that on a general survey it (the 
article) could also be made an opportunity for me to get 
freed from that infernal tail of ships, and that obsession of 
my sea-life which has about as much bearing on my literary 
existence, in my quality as a writer, as the enumeration of 
the drawing-rooms which Thackeray frequented could have 
had on his gift as a great novelist. After all, I may have 
been a seaman, but I am a writer of prose. Indeed, the 
nature of my writing runs the risk of being obscured by the 
nature of my material. I admit that it is natural; but 
only the appreciation of a special personal intelligence can 
controvert the superficial appreciation of the inferior intelli- 
gence of the mass of readers and critics...” This is 
interesting, but what he goes on to say is still more so. 
One critic in an Italian paper had said that there was no 
difference in method or character between Conrad's fiction 
and his professedly autobiographical matter, as presented 
in his Personal Record. This comment excited Conrad’s 
attention. The Italian critic concluded, not, of course, 
that his fiction was historical, which would have been asinine, 
but that it had an authentic quality of development and 
style, which in its ultimate effect on the reader resembled 
historical perspective. Conrad interprets him as follows: 
‘“* My own impression is that what he really meant was that 
my manner of telling, perfectly devoid of familiarity as 
between author and reader, aimed essentially at the intimacy 
of a personal communication, without any thought for other 
effects. As a matter of fact, the thought for effect is there 
all the same (often at the cost of mere directness of narra- 
tive) and can be detected in my unconventional grouping and 
perspective, which are purely temperamental and wherein 
almost all my art consists. That, I suspect, has been the 
difficulty the critics felt in classifying it as * romantic or 
realistic.’ | Whereas, as a matter of fact, it is fluid, depend- 
ing on grouping (sequence) which shifts and on the changing 
lights giving varied effects of perspective.” This is the most 
illuminating criticism of Conrad’s method that I have 
come across. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780. By Oxiver ELTon. 
Arnold. Two vols. 32s. 

As in the two previous sections of his Surveys, Dr. Etton seems 
to cherish the philanthropic aim of teaching reviewers humility. 
Studying the stupendous list of books discussed and delicately 
discriminated in these two volumes—to say nothing of the 
appendix of authorities consulted—the most self-assured critic is 
shaken out of his conceit, and realises the poverty of his equip- 
ment. Dr. Elton has read more books than Mr. Edgar Wallace 
has written, and would seem either to have mastered them in a 
previous existence or to read them as Julius Cxsar dictated 
dispatches, five or six at once. The unwieldy Tucker wreathes 
his Light of Nature before him like the elephant before Adam, and 
he treats Warburton’s Divine Legation as a mere pamphlet. 
Like Hotspur, he makes a breakfast of half a dozen Scots, and 
digests The Wealth of Nations in an hour. In one of his earlier 
books he spoke of the printing-press as over-reaching itself: it 
may pour out its products like a Ford factory, but Dr. Elton 
wil] keep pace with it, and absorb its discharges as Thor drank 
up the sea. 

More remarkable still, he remembers what he reads. He can 
even keep the eighteenth-century plays apart in his mind, and 
knows one comedy of Kelly or Cumberland from another, as a 
shepherd knows the bleats of his sheep. Nay, when—as some- 
times happens—he confesses he has not read a book, he 
remembers it nevertheless. 

If we have run with the footmen and they have wearied us, 
we cannot contend with horses: and there will be no attempt 
here to meet Dr. Elton on even terms. Defying Horace’s 
maxim, we shall yield to our natural impulse, and simply admire. 
At the same time, we shall endeavour to follow his example, and 
—to the limits of our capacity—characterise his book. 

Indeed, the power of apt and telling characterisation is his 
chief mark. This is not to disparage that rare union of wide 
sweep with minute observation which enables him, for example, 
to take in the whole landscape of the Decline and Fall while 
detecting Gibbon’s mastery of an ironical “some.” But the 
other gift is still higher—that of summing up in a phrase the 
most various and voluminous author: a gift which makes this 
book, in spite of its eight hundred pages, brief, and raises it 
from a mere study of literature into a piece of literature itself. 
Like Sir Hudibras, he is never at a loss for a trope; but his 
tropes are almost invariably to the point. He draws them from 
all sources, pillaging, like De Quincey, from every science, art, 
trade, or profession: and they clothe themselves spontaneously 
in exact, but not too precious, language. Where they are not 
wanted, he has ready to hand the inevitable, illuminating 
adjective: one so inevitable, in fact, that the mystical and 
authoritative ‘* last word,” which so many critics confuse with 
their own “* D natural,” would seem to have been proleptically 
pronounced. Here—to use one of Dr. Elton’s few catchwords 
—is a little “sheaf” of examples. Butler's “ honest and 
disenchanted mind” (I., 147)—what words are wanted after 
these to describe the sanest and keenest-eyed of Cavalier poets ? 
Of the other Butler, author of the Analogy, he says (II., 190), 
“To say his works are not literature is like saying the Temple of 
Karnak is not art”; and again (II., 192), “ his reasoning is 
packed as close as the provision for an Arctic voyage” (that 
Arctic is surely a triumph of the revealing epithet). Mandeville 
(II., 149) shows ‘humorous and provocative brutality ” ; 
Bolingbroke (II., 234) is marked by “ harmonious verbiage ” ; 
to Burke (II., 151) the people were a kind of minor, who had 
selected his own trustees and was bound by their successors. 
Farson Thwackum (I., 197) is ‘“‘one of Johnson’s humorists 
breaking suddenly into Shakespeare’s world "—this is a good 
example of the superiority of the particular to the general. 
Again : ‘Every word that Dr. Johnson spoke bore as it were the 
King’s head ” (II., 138) : ‘* Old fashion-plates have their interest, 
and so have Mason's verses” (II., 80)—these are as if Bacon’s 
Essays had dealt with literary criticism. ‘* Nothing can dislodge 
Defoe from his strip of solid earth ” (I., 162)—this might have 
come from Sainte-Beuve. Sometimes the phrases are accumu- 
lated: ‘ Sterne’s monkey-tricks with his printer, his blank 
pages, stars, and the like, are there to drop a hint, to interpret a 
look, to tantalise our interest, or to serve like a musical rest ” 
(I., 226). These are a few handfuls from the largesse which 
Dr. Elton, like a knight of old, scatters profusely among the 
eager crowd. Very rarely does this regal abundance betray 
Ps When he says (I., 126) that Johnson’s mind works with 

the swift activity of a piston,” the mechanical image appears 
strained. There was nothing of machinery about Johnson 


except that he was unfenced, and that it was dangerous to go 
too near him. 

To recognise Dr. Elton’s catholicity of taste, which is allied, in 
a fashion all too rare, with the nicest discrimination, it would be 
sufficient—if we may take a brick for the palace—to study his 
judgments of Gray and Goldsmith, or his cribrations of the 
grain from the chaff in Thomson or Akenside. He is no cabined 
romantic, no confined classicist : he has larger, other eyes, and 
makes allowance for all. He sees (II., 54) that, ‘“* though Gray 
has not the indubitable lyric note of Collins, Smart, or 
Chatterton, he stands apart from them in strength and solidity 
of poetical performance.” Dr. Elton never forgets that if an 
artist is to be truly great, the man, who includes the artist, must 
be greater: and it is the personality of Gray, shyly hiding 
behind the poems, that makes him a great poet. Seeing this, 
Dr. Elton does him full justice. Perhaps through a natural 
sympathy with one who, as he says (II., 73), ‘‘ had the makings 
of a heaven-born professor of literature,” his chapter on Gray is 
a masterpiece. The poet himself would have welcomed the 
affection, just this side idolatry, with which Professor Elton 
surveys his small, but inestimable, output of verse, and his 
almost more precious prose. He rightly praises the Alliance 
of Education and Government, and the scarcely more Roman 
Latin poems—though he does not point out that ‘“* Per invias 
rupes, fera per juga,’ would hardly pass to-day as an Alecaic 
line in a prize-composition. Incidentally, in his remarks on 
** Thyrsis when we parted,” he does not notice the extraordinary 
likeness to Gétz’s Thamire an die Rosen: 


Mein Geliebter hat versprochen, 
Wenn ihr blihet, hier zu sein: 
Diese Zeit ist angebrochen, 
Rosen, und ich bin allein, 
Schéne Téchter der Cythere, 
Schonet, schonet meiner Ruh: 
Schonet meines Schafers Ehre, 
Schliesst euch, schliesst euch wieder zu. 


It is clear that both Gétz and Gray were conveying from an 
operatic song: but it is certain that for once Gray did not 
improve what he borrowed. 

The section on Goldsmith is equally good. Dr. Elton is 
conscious that the whole man cannot be known from his living 
works: the forgotten ones must be studied also. He therefore 
discusses the Animated Nature and the various histories: but 
one could wish he had also touched on the Polite Learning— 
perhaps the most astonishing example in the world of a 
delightful book written on a subject of which the author knows 
nothing. Goldsmith was a born reviewer. Dr. Elton declines 
to enumerate Goldsmith’s thefts from French authors: but 
possibly he would have done well to note that Madam Blaize is 
but a setting of the chanson of La Palisse, ascribed to the 
seventeenth century : 


Il mourut le vendredi, 

Le dernier jour de son Age ; 
Sil fat mort le samedi, 

Il eit vécu davantage. 


Another very pleasing feature is Dr. Elton’s fondness for 
theological writers. It bears the marks of very early acquisition, 
and seems to indicate that he was turned loose among such 
writers in his childhood. He is keenly interested in Doddridge, 
Middleton, Chubb, Woolston: he knows Sherlock’s Trial of the 
Witnesses, Leland’s Short View (which, by the way, is one 
thousand closely printed pages), and that excellent work which 
converted Colonel Gardiner, Thomas Watson’s Heaven Taken by 
Storm. He has a word fcr Bishop Watson’s Apology in answer 
to Gibbon, as well as for the great chapter that called it forth ; 
and it is with reluctance that he turns away from the Bangorian 
Controversy. It is not surprising that he admires John Wesley's 
prose: but he seems to have read all Charles’s six thousand 
hymns—except the two or three best. He has meditated with 
Hervey among the tombs, and thought with Young in the 
night. It is certain that no one can understand the eighteenth 
century who does not study this side of its literature: and 
Dr. Elton does understand that century. Only one aspect of 
its energy seems too much for him. Apart from Butler and 
Sterne, whose sermons, though hardly similar, agree in not 
being sermons at all, he does not care for the preachers. Seed, 
Disney, and Ogden of prayerful fame remain unmentioned. As 
to the sermons of Dodd, he agrees with Dr. Johnson, that 
to whatsoever addressed, they were nothing; and, with his 
usual appropriateness, says nothing about them. But, to 
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borrow a remark of his own, we can hear the sound of the 
silence. 

In his preface, Dr. Elton briefly considers the causes, 
permanent or transitory, which have worked to rehabilitate the 
eighteenth century. While refusing to contract its variety into 
a formula, he thinks one reason to be that it expresses, better 
than others, the average temper of our race, and that therefore 
the pendulum of favour must constantly return to it. Nothing, 
however, would have seemed to Carlyle or Coleridge less likely 
than such a return. This phenomenon is yet one more warning 
against the “ absolute shalls ” of criticism. All taste is relative 
and conditioned: time, place, and mental idiosyncrasies—nay, 
the most fleeting airs of cireumstance—decide our judgments, 
and, as they change, our judgments are reversed and reversed 
again. On the other hand, the critic with a historical mind 
knows that what has been good is good : it is not to be measured 
by canons to which it did not appeal. That Dr. Elton never 
forgets this truth, and never allows his readers to forget it, is 
perhaps the chief virtue of a book that lacks few virtues. Thus, 
defending the style of Browne against Johnson (I., 139), he says, 
profoundly, “ Every age has a right to its own prose. Once a 
master, always a master, however much the language he uses 
may change afterwards.” The same is true of poetry. If a 
poem has once satisfied, it is beside the point to say it does not 
satisfy us. It is our business, humbly and diligently, to discover 
why it once gained its hearing ; to put ourselves in the place of 
its author and its first readers, and, if we cannot love, yet compare 
and appraise. As an aid to the accomplishment of this task for 
one of the most important of all literary periods, no book is 
better than this of Dr. Elton’s. E. E. KELLETT. 


5) 


BROCADED HISTORY 


Anna Comnena. By Naomi Mircutson. Representative Women. 
Howe. 3s. 6d. 

The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena. Translated by 
ExvizaBetn A. S. Dawes, D.Lit. Kegan Paul. 15s. 

** Still further to emphasise the beauty of his palace, he 
adorned it with admirable specimens of the goldsmith’s art. 
In the great hall of the Magnaura was a plane-tree made of 
gold, shading the imperial throne, on the branches of which 
golden birds were perched ; at the foot of the throne were lions 
couchant of gold, and on either hand golden griffins stood 
sentinel ; opposite was set up a golden organ, adorned with 
enamels and precious stones. ‘These masterpieces of splendour 
and luxury were at the same time marvels of mechanical skill. 
On audience-days, when foreign ambassadors entered the hall, 
the birds in the plane-tree fluttered and sang, the griffins sat up 
on their pedestals, the lions arose, lashed the air with their 
tails, and gave forth metallic roars.” 

The above passage occurs, not in the steady stream of Anna 
Comnena’s Alexiad, admirably, almost literally, translated for 
us by Dr. Dawes, nor in Mrs. Mitchison’s vivacious account of 
Anna herself, but in the sedate pages of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History. It was not Alexius, but a predecessor, Theophilus, 
who set up this wondrous apparatus in the hall of audience. 
Nevertheless, there is something in it all very significant of 
Byzantine character, gifts, and even history : for these marvels 
were actually exhibited to dazzle and awe the Crusaders, when, 
to Anna’s horror and disgust, their successive hordes, with her 
chief villain, Bohemond, amongst the leaders, poured in, half 
friends, half foes, but always hungry, on the Eastern Empire 
and its harassed Lord Alexius. 

Most of us know something already of Alexius and the accom- 
plished historian, his daughter, from the pages of Count Robert 
of Paris. But the pen was wellnigh dropping from the dying 
Wizard’s hand when he wrote that, and we shall learn a great 
deal more about Anna—dull, dutiful, indefatigable historian 
as she was—from the work of Dr. Dawes and Mrs. Mitchison, 
and, it seems, from Mrs. Buckler’s study of Anna Comnena, 
to which they both refer, and which is now in the press. 

The Alevxiad, try as we will, makes heavy going, even if Gibbon 
was much too harsh in his verdict that ‘‘ an elaborate affection 
of rhetoric and science betrays, in every page, the vanity of a 
female author.” For one thing, we are struck by the Byzantine 
modernity of a high and unrestricted place, in letters and politics, 
allotted to women. Gibbon’s sneer sounds like a bit of street-boy 
vulgarity. These Byzantine Empresses and Princesses, ‘* born 
in the purple ’—that is, much to their unlucky mothers’ dis- 
comfort, in the porphyry-lined room where such imperial events 
always took place—inherited a man’s chance and share of what 


made up that extraordinary phenomenon, the Byzantine char- 
acter. Take the Greek genius, with its zest for politics aud 
love of beauty, mix it with Oriental display, intrigue, and cruelty, 
add what were common to both types, a taste for learning, a 
leaning towards magic, and a passion for theology, and you 
have the main features of that cultivated but decadent Eastern 
Empire which yet, in a thin strip, was the bulwark for centuries 
between the rough Christian bear-garden of Europe, and the 
ever-mounting wave of Islam with its lashing surge of the 
Seljukian Turks. 

One thing seems to have been spared the women of the imperial 
House—that incessant blinding of princes who might be, or 
were, candidates for the throne. This particular cruelty appals 
us by its frequency. It was not unknown among Normans and 
Angevins of the eleventh century, of course, but in the Byzantine 
Court it was a commonplace. That Court, filled with treasures 
of classical literature, with pomp and luxury of every sort, must 
have been haunted by mutilated and groping human creatures, 
A mother such as Irene, famed for her exact theology, would 
put out the eyes of her own boys. Even Anna, who came later 
on of the Comneni stock, a comparatively humane race, writes 
unconcernedly of the blinding of two princes, and adds, “ this 
was the day of the commemoration of the Chief Apostles.” 
However, Diogenes and Cecaumenos had been conspirators, and 
ungrateful ones at that: for Anna’s father, Alexius, had seem- 
ingly done his best to win their loyalty, while aware of their 
plot. 

Alexius takes, of course, the chief role in Anna’s history, and 
supports it on the whole very capably indeed. In not a few 
respects he reminds us of our own William ITIT., beset about 
with innumerable treacheries and dangers, perpetually getting 
the worst of it in the field, yet somehow winning his way through. 
He was not magnetic: neither was William: but it is a relief 
to turn from chronicles of endless splendours and _ barbarisms, 
shifting and futile as a kaleidoscope, to the record of an honest 
and resolute ruler, face to face also with a definite issue, and 
managing it remarkably well. Always to the East there was the 
menacing Turk; but the peculiar problem which confronted 
Alexius was the amazing irruption of the first Crusade through 
his groaning territories. The story of that vast upheaval snaps 
a hundred tangled threads, and gives at last unity of purpose, 
a hero, Bryennius, and a villain, Bohemond, to the conscientious 
record of Anna Comnena. 

With the turbid and complicated events of the First Crusade 
most of us are familiar. It seems fair to acquit Alexius of any 
attempt, finally recoiling on his own head, to bribe the Western 
princes to his help against the Seljuks. He had had ordinary 
diplomatic dealings with the West ; but his dislike and suspicion 
of Robert Guiscard and his son, Bohemond, were quite sufficient 
to keep them at arm’s length. And then the vast popular 
movement preached by Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban 
seems to have been genuinely spontaneous, an almost inexplicable 
uprush of human emotion. That the Western princes, par- 
ticularly the subtle and dangerous Normans down in the Mediter- 
ranean, should exploit the enthusiasm of the masses, is likely 
enough. Anyhow, they came, horde after horde; they were 
Christians, though of a type bewildering to Byzantine ideas, 
and the main business quickly resolved itself into the problem 
of herding the throngs of devotees into Asia Minor, where the 
Turks could be trusted to deal with them. Of the true, though 
utterly uninstructed, devotion which was the motive power 
with the crusading crowd, the Byzantine mind had probably 
not the faintest conception. To get the crowd through and out 
of Byzantine territory sufficiently taxed Byzantine ingenuity. 
But it was a different matter with the princes. These, as such, 
had to be met with a show of sympathy and welcome, and 
suitably entertained. So all the gorgeous mechanism of Byzan- 
tine courtliness, as described at the outset, was set in motion. 
This was all very well; but the failure of Alexius to support 
in more substantial fashion the Crusade, looked on as a Crusade, 
was easily set down to Greek treachery, while—a long-lasting 
result—the dazzling riches of Constantinople excited the eager 
cupidity of Bohemond and his like. Some confused attack on 
the city appears to have taken place, and it is in this combat 
that Anna Comnena describes the almost fairy-like exploits of 
her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, and, with hate mixed 
with a half-foreed admiration, the wiles of the arch-villain, 
Bohemond. 

It is all a tangled tale, and Anna knew nothing of the use and 
joy of footnotes. But that attack on Byzantium was a presage 


and an omen. There would dawn a day when a whole Crusade 
swerved evilly aside to take and sack the treasure-trove in their 
path. And though, of course, much light and learning had 
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filtered from East to West before the last catastrophe let loose 
a crowd of scholars, a flood of forgotten classical literature, into 
Italy, yet the Fall of Constantinople remains a sort of historical 
sign-post for two European crises, the Renaissance, and the 
advent of the Turk in Europe and under the walls of 
Vienna. 

Ww. K. F. 


VAUVENARGUES 


Lue de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues. By May Wattas, 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Vauvenargues lived in the age of reason, and reason was 
anathema to him. ‘La raison nous trompe plus souvent que 
la nature,” he wrote, and again, to the Marquis de Mirabeau : 

La philosophie que je suis ne souffre rien que d’elle-meme; elle 
consiste principalement dans amour de lindépendance, et le joug 
de la raison lui serait plus insupportable que celui des préjugés. 

Here is no typical product of the eighteenth century, and we 
cannot wonder that, after his death, the two main schools of 
thought in France, the cynical and the devout, claimed him 
alternately for themselves. But Vauvenargues was not typical 
of anything. By no means representative of his country, he 
was even less representative of his century. And, if he carried 
to the grave many of the prejudices of his rank, he also, during 
his life, mystified and scandalised the petite noblesse from which 
he sprang. For he who wrote: 

Oh, mes amis, pendant que des hommes médiocres exécutent de 
grandes choses . . . voulez-vous vous reduire a les écrire ? 

also exclaimed: ‘‘ Il vaut mieux d¢éroger & sa qualité qu’a son 
génie.” 

That Vauvenargues, the friend of Voltaire, remained outside 
any school of thought is accounted for by his career. Always 
poor and very delicate, he spent the greater part of his youth 
in the army, and only during his last years, when his health 
had been completely destroyed by two disastrous campaigns 
and the small-pox, did he live in Paris. His observation of 
human nature was practised largely on himself; he never 
penetrated into French literary society, and read comparatively 
little. Thus he escaped the too exclusive iniluence that the 
spirit of his age might have exercised upon him, and retained 
an independence of thought that impressed Voltaire. That this 
solitude, with the many disadvantages of his position, did not 
render his talents sterile is a tribute to that ‘* esprit de profon- 
deur et de sentiment ” which Voltaire praised in him. And we 
must admire the courage of one, to whom ill health so per- 
sistently denied the fame he dreamed of, or even the pleasures 
he might have enjoyed, who yet could write : 

Pour exécuter des grandes choses, il faut vivre comme si on ne 
devait jamais mourir. 

Of this figure, pathetic rather than tragic, more interesting 

than impressive, Miss Wallas has given a sympathetic and 
scholarly account. With considerable skill, she has steered 
her way through ‘the confusion of Vauvenargues’ thought,” 
for he had never time to put his work in order, and it has re- 
mained full of contradictions and obscurities. Nor was his the 
type of mind that takes easily to any clearly defined position. 
M. Merlant has said that the most we can assign to him, in 
religious matters, is ‘“* une doute favorable au christianisme,” 
and this is typical of his thought in general. But a certain 
unity underlies all his opinions, and that unity is simply “ the 
good, the virtuous, the wise Vauvenargues ” whom Marmontel 
loved. Miss Wallas has succeeded in revealing it through his 
life, and tracing it in his work. 
_ If Voltaire looms rather largely in her pages, well, Voltaire 
is apt to loom rather large wherever he turns up, and he was 
Vauvenargues’ most eminent friend. Still it seems excessive to 
claim (pp. 186-137), of the criticisms of Vauvenargues’ book, 
that the review in the Observateur Littéraire was “ probably 
reflected from Voltaire ” ; that in the Mercure de France written 
by somebody “ probably acquainted with Voltaire”; that 
in the Journal de Trévoux composed “* probably with some idea 
of annoying Voltaire.” 

Wherever Miss Wallas translates, she shows a real under- 
standing both of the French language and of Vauvenargues’ 
thought, while the care with which she has assembled her 
material and the use she makes of it are both admirable. 


THE REAL SCHUBERT 


Franz Schubert’s Letters and Other Writings. Edited by Orro 
Deutscy. Translated by VENETIA SAVILE. Faber and 
Gwyer. 6s. 

Franz Schubert and His Times. By Karu Konatp. Knopf. 21s. 

Schubert’s Songs. By Ricnuarp Capett. Benn. 15s. 


The Schubert centenary, which was celebrated in Vienna 
last month, is responsible for a number of books about the 
composer appearing during the present season. The majority 
of them tell the main facts about Schubert’s life, and in this 
respect Mr. Kobald’s book is as good as most, and better than 
some. He quotes at length from Schubert's letters and also from 
the letters of many of Schubert's friends, and it is these quota- 
tions which give the chief value to his book. Mr. Richard 
Capell has written a large book on Schubert’s songs which 
proves that Mr. Capell is an intelligent and appreciative admirer 
of the six hundred odd songs which Schubert composed, but as 
few music-lovers in this country are familiar with more than 
a dozen of Schubert’s songs it is difficult to see what purpose can 
be filled by an expensive book about them. It would have been 
more to the purpose if Mr. Capell could have persuaded some 
publisher to produce a new selection of Schubert’s songs— 
omitting all the very popular ones—and written a long introduc- 
tion to this selection. Mr. Capell’s remarks are often worth 
having—those, for example, on the transposition of Schubert’s 
songs ; he is also careful to name the best edition of the songs, 
namely, that published by Breitkopf and Hiriel, edited by 
Mandyezenski. All serious music-lovers should possess this 
edition. 

The edition of Schubert’s letters has the advantage of a 
sensible foreword by Mr. Ernest Newman, but unfortunately 
it does not include all the letters, and there is no note to this 
effect. For example, a letter to Josef von Spaun referred to 
by Mr. Capell, is not included, although it contains Schubert's 
extremely interesting comment on the question of keys. This 
is a great pity because the translator has done her work extremely 
well and the present collection only makes a small book. 
Schubert was a natural unaffected letter writer and the charm 
and spontaneity of his nature are clearly to be seen in his 
correspondence. ‘To Josef Hiittenbrenner, sending him a copy 
of Die Forelle he writes: 

Dearest Frienp, 

I am exceedingly pleased that you like my songs. As a proof of 
sincerest friendship IT am sending you yet another which I have 
just written at midnight at Anselm Hiittenbrenaer’s. I wish 
that we could pledge our friendship in a glass of punch! Vale. 

Just now when I wanted to sprinkle sand quickly over the thing 
I took up instead, half drunk with sleep, the ink-stand and poured 
it all over. What a disaster ! 

The few extracts that still remain of Schubert’s lost diary 
are also included in Mr. Savile’s translation. Such remarks as 
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the following show that Schubert was not at all a mere natural 
song-bird pouring profuse strains of unpremeditated art: 
Reason is nothing more than analysed belief. 
* * * 


O imagination! Man’s greatest treasure, inexhaustible source 
at which both Art and Learning come to drink ! O remain with us, 
though recognised and venerated only by the few, so that we may 
be safeguarded from so-called enlightenment, that hideous skeleton 
without blood or flesh. " js 


In order to understand a thing we must first of all believe in it. 


Schubert’s letters are full of spirit and sense. He had a 
shrewd insight into human nature and most of his biographers 
give a simplified misleading portrait of him. For this 
reason his letters are better worth having than any of the 
biographies known to the present reviewer. Here are two 
extracts from a letter dated October 29th, 1818,to his family: 

The musical events leave me fairly cold. 1 am only amazed 
at the blind and topsy-turvy zeal of my somewhat clumsy friend 
Doppler. He hinders rather than helps me with his friendship. 
As for me I shall never turn my inmost feelings to personal or 
political account: what I feel in my heart I give to the world 
and there is an end of it. 

» ” 

You have no notion what the parsons round here are like : 
bigoted as cattle, stupid as jackasses, mannerless as_ buffaloes. 
You hear sermons in comparison with which the highly venerated 
Father Nepomucene is nothing. They fling out from the pulpit 
such epithets as: ‘*‘ Worthless baggages! Rabble!” etc. until 
it is really a pleasure to listen. Or they bring up a skull into the 
pulpit with them and say: “ Look at tais, you sun-blotched mugs! 
That is what you will be like one of these days.” 

Schubert was the most genial and sociable of men, but he 
did not suffer fools gladly, and he could be as sharp-spoken as 
Beethoven. ‘There is an amusing passage in a letter to his 
brother, Ferdinand, dated July, 1824 : 


Through an oversight I have brought away with me that jackass 
Hugelthier’s quintets (not quartets), and, by God ! he shall not have 
them back again until he apologises in words or in writing for his 
disgusting rudeness. If I get an opportunity, besides, to give this 
dirty swine a good dressing-down I shall not hesitate to take the 
fullest advantage of it. But enough of this miserable creature ! 
One day in the future a society will have to be formed to 

protect great men from their biographers. It is a saddening 
thought that the gay, brilliant, profoundly feeling Schubert 
should have been so often described by writers who have never 
done anything to show that they were in any way his equals 
as if he were a failure and an object for pity and sympathy 
because he died penniless at the age of thirty-one. The true 
Schubert is rather to be found in his letters and in his music, 
and the wise reader will not seek him elsewhere. 


THE LIVING WRITERS OF EUROPE 


Contemporary Movements in European Literature. Edited by 
W. Rose and J. Isaacs. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


This collection of essays, originally delivered as lectures at 
King’s College, London, is of very mixed merit. Prince Mirsky’s 
essay on Russian literature and Mr. Pastor’s on Spanish are 
perhaps the best, while M. Saurat’s on French is certainly the 
most amusing. The essayists’ task is to give an idea of the 
modern fashions—a word far preferable to movements—in 
literature, relate these fashions to the immediate or even the 
remoter past, and appraise their value. None of the essays is 
very long, and many are relatively short, with the result that 
the unfortunate critic has, perforce, too often to adopt the 
chorus of Uncle Tom Cobley, and then by no means to succeed 
in completing the catalogue. Mr. Isaacs tries manfully to 
deal with English literature—but he omits Stella Benson, Mary 
Butts, and Walter de la Mare, to name only three very dissimilar 
but symptomatic authors; and is hurried into such strange 
statements as that “ the writings of T. S. Eliot present us with 
the most controlled rhythm of contemporary poetry” and 
that the same unfortunate gentleman—whose name is in danger 
of becoming a mere counter—‘ is learned beyond any other 
poet now writing.” One statement can be disproved by a 
comparison of Mr. Eliot’s verse with that of many other poets ; 
the second could obviously only be tested by examination, but 
nothing in Mr. Eliot’s published work would justify a critic in 
saying he is more learned than Mr. Yeats. 

Prince Mirsky is a man of strong prejudices. We do not 
agree with his contemptuous dismissal of the post-war work of 
Merejkowsky, and he is far too drastic in his criticism of 


Andreyev’s plays. There may, of course, be something in 
Andreyev’s style that makes it impossible for a critic familiar 
with Russian to take such a play as He Who Gets Slapped as 
seriously as do those who have seen it acted in French by a 
mixed Russian and French company. We may, that is, make 
the same mistake about authors like Andreyev as the Russians 
have done in the past about Jack London and Jerome K, 
Jerome; but such a mistake is of value as showing that in 
books which a native critic cannot praise owing to certain 
insincerities in style, there is something of great imaginative 
sympathy. Mr. Robertson’s careful résumé of the literature of 
the three Scandinavian counties is a patient, but uninspiring, 
piece of work. He is far too gentle to Knut Hamsun’s vastly 
exaggerated reputation ; and while his praise of Sigrid Undset’s 
historical novels is just, we cannot agree that she deserves 
any commendation for her “* delicate cameos of the modern life 
of the Norwegian capital,” if Jenny, the only modern tale of 
hers to be translated into English, can be taken as a fair specimen. 
We wish that in mentioning Jérgensen—who is one of the pre-war 
generation—he had spoken of his vivid and _ intellectually 
exciting autobiography, a history of a mind’s journey, which 
would have had the attention it deserves if it had been from 
Christianity to atheism instead of a pilgrimage in the contrary 
direction. 


Mr. Pastor on Spain succeeds, partly by the neatness of his 
style and the nicety of his epithets, in giving one of the best 
accounts of a little-known literature ; but we cannot understand 
his neglect of Martinez Sierra, whose plays—unless all their 
quality is due to Mr. and Mrs. Granville-Barker’s translation— 
have far more reality and promise than Benavente’s profuse 
and rhetorical theatre. M. Saurat’s paper on France is witty 
and far from superficial. Very sensibly he abandons the 
Uncle Tom Cobley method and concentrates on a few out- 
standing names—Proust, Valéry, Gide, Brémond and Maritain, 
with side-glances at lesser men. His is an illuminating and 
intelligent essay, written by a man who knows that life is far 
more than either examinations or literature. 

Whether the cataloguing and discussion of modern authors 
is a beneficial educational exercise is a matter of opinion; 
but it throws a curious light on our present chaotic anarchy 
in art and morals that some of Mr. Isaacs’s space and no little 
of M. Saurat’s, in lectures delivered to the young in the principal 
non-residential university, should be concerned with works 
that either have been or would be seized and destroyed by 
order of our Home Office. The book has a series of very 
unsatisfactory bibliographies. In that to France Brémond, 
Lacretelle and Maurois are only in the bibliography of translation, 
and Brémond’s chief work is unmentioned. There are grave 
gaps in the English list—and who has ever dared before to 
name only two of the three Sitwells ? Rozanov, whom Prince 
Mirsky calls “‘ the greatest of the religious philosophers ” and 
**a great revolutionary in style,” is not mentioned in the Russian 
bibliography : Lenormand is not in the French nor Haupt- 


mann in the German, nor is there any note of Stefan Zweig’s 
critical work. 


MR. MASEFIELD AND OTHERS 


Midsummer Night. By Joun MaserieLp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Twelve Idyls and Other Poems. By LascELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
Secker. 6s. 


Trivial Breath. By Exvinor Wyte. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Travelling Standing Still. By Genevieve Taccarp. Knopf. 
10s. 6d. 

Collected Poems. By A. E. Coprparp. Cape. 5s. 

Heaven’s Gate. By N.C. Raap. Cape. 5s. 

Giant and Pygmy. By Hissart Giuson. Gill. 10s. 6d. 


The lengthier forms of poetic effort are conditioned by a 
certain popular demand. So it has been from the beginnings of 
literature ; so, presumably, it will always be. Poets are often 
slow to realise that the demand has ceased. Thus, till the 
opening decades of the nineteenth century, poetic drama was & 
living form, supported on definite possibilities of commercial 
exploitation. Long after these possibilities had evaporated 
poets continued obstinately piling up the weary mass of unacted 
dramatic material—to every poet his three or four tragedies. 
Narrative poetry, on the other hand, was still current, since it 
was a characteristic of our ancestors that they had an appetite 
for verse much larger in quantity, though coarser perhaps as 
regards quality, than our own. We read verse, so to speak, 


standing up, the volume precariously balanced on the mantel- 
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AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND, 1785-1928 


By BECKLES WILLSON. This book could hardly have been more opportune in the light of 
Mr. Hoover’s election and the dramatic return of Mr. Houghton as American Ambassador to this country. 
The author has been accorded the unprecedented privilege 0° consulting the archives of the Embassy 
and transcribing confidential despatches. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL By SIR ALMERIC FITZROY 


“Sir Almeric has special qualifications for the task and has also had the help of famous specialists. 
Human interest is never lacking and the reader will fall in with many great names and get a new 
insight into their illuminating personalities.”—Morning Post. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS By HERSELF 


“The Princess’s book is full of information grave and gay; she turns from amusing gossip to interest- 
ing facts about high politics, and tells anecdotes which may serve either to divert or enlighten. One 
of the most fascinating books which have appeared for years.”"—The Times. Third Large Impression. 

Illustrated. 25s. net. 


FYVIE CASTLE: ITS LAIRDS AND THEIR’ TIMES 


By A. W. M. STIRLING. “All aspects have been put into a fascinating book. No one could have 


told the whole story more engagingly, presenting it wisely, not as an isolated fact but as an integral 
part of much modern history.”—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


SCOTLAND’S ROYAL LINE By GRANT R. FRANCIS 


“A narrative of deep human and romantic interest. A valuable and instructive contribution to one of 
the most remarkable Royal families of history.”—Liverpool Post. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LORD HALDANE’S SELECTED ADDRESSES 


“These papers sum up his philosophy of practical life. In his description of the function of the ideal 
teacher Lord Haldane rises to mystic heights.”"—The Times. 6s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ART 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. ‘“ This well studied and always interesting monograph. A thoughtful 
exposition which cannot but prove interesting and edifying to readers.” —Scotsman. 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES ON MALARIA ~ By SIR RONALD ROSS 


This book gives in a small compass the essentials of the author’s work on Malaria from 1895 to the 
present time. It also includes a chapter on practical considerations. 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S VENGEFUL GODS 


“The story of Alcibiades is in itself fascinating; but when it is told by one who is both a skilled writer 
of romance and an acknowledged authority on Greek history, it becomes irresistible.’—The Church 
Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNDERNEATH By C. E. LAWRENCE 


“This is a subject well suited to an author who combines wide sympathies and tolerance with an almost 
encyclopaedic knowledge of darkest London. An interesting novel, humane and workmanlike.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING COUNTRY rancs 9YOUNGHUSBAND 


This is a story in allegorical form. The author picturesquely suggests how the world’s craving for 
things spiritual can be satisfied and the country which seeks it will lead the world. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL 


That houses may observe, feel and reflect the actions of those who have dwelt in them we all believe, 
and this is Mrs. Zangwill’s powerful and enthralling theme. 7s. 6d. net. 
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shelf. Our grandfathers settled down to read it; entrenched 
securely in the fastnesses of libraries, they made Enoch Arden 
a winter afternoon’s entertainment. 

Observation may lead us to suppose that the taste for narra- 
tive verse is almost extinct, but contemporary poets seem as 
chary of abandoning it as were their predecessors of giving up 
all hopes of the drama. Latterly, we have read the brave 
attempt of an American poet, and to-day Mr. John Masefield 
and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie are testing their respective skill 
in the same hazardous venture. At the outset let it be under- 
stood that Midsummer Night is not a narrative poem according 
to Mr. Masefield’s earlier and more widely applauded models ; no 
steeplechase here or foxhunt, mud spattering from the horses’ 
hooves amid showers of rustic profanity. No; Midsummer 
Night is a rather spiritless, rather conscientious excursion into 
the realms of Arthurian saga. Oh, those dead kings and “ dear 
dead women”; how bright and solid they are, dressed in Sir 
Thomas Malory’s prose, and how elusive and how graceful in the 
narrative of the Mabinogion ! As treated by Mr. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, what insufferable bores (distressingly real in that 
sense) with their mouths full of disputation and blank-verse 
sententiousness ! Through twenty-two verse episodes Mr. 
Masefield does his best to bring them before us again, but evokes 
instead sometimes a faint waft of Tennysonian sweetness and 
sometimes, in his vigorous adaptation of single ballad measures, 
draws perilously near to the quaking fringes of the ridiculous : 

* Arthur to Hell,’ said Loki; ‘‘ I shall go.” 

“Right,” Red Fang answered; “‘I have warned you though.” 
And so on, hardly more eventfully, during nine or ten pages. 
It all seems a little purposeless : heroic celebration of the deeds 
and shadowy loves of Arthur and King Uther Pendragon and 
Ygern and the rest is a little remote from the poetic requirements 
of the second decade of the twentieth century. Mr. Masefield 
is happiest when he is least Arthurian, as, for instance, in the 
following lines which bring back a vivid recollection of a college 
gate being grudgingly opened at midnight : 

As he had hoped, he heard the porter rouse, 

Garble some words, unhook the lantern-ring. 

Kick back the bench, and mutter, “‘ It’s the King! ” 
Then fumble on the bar, 

Pulling it weakly, gulping down his drowse. 

The oaken barbolt loitered slowly back, 

The latchet clicked, light yellowed at the crack ; 

An old man louted with the door ajar. 

The impression left by Mr. Masefield’s poems is, on the whole, 
discouraging. Mr. Abercrombie is present to remind us that, 
though Avalon may have sunk beyond recall into the Glaston- 
bury mire, other territories still await the modern narrative poet. 
It has been easy enough to point out the shortcomings of Mr. 
Masefield’s book and suggest a hypothetical cause for them, but 
it will be correspondingly difficult (as always) to qualify Mr. 
Abercrombie’s real merit. The extract transcribed below may 
provide a fairly representative example of his poetic style as he 
employs it in narrative; so fresh and sound, no commentary 
will be needed to distinguish it from Mr. Masefield’s bookshelf 
jargon. Such a style can very well afford to neglect those 
archaistic mannerisms and that boisterous affectation of mas- 
culinity which, in literature as in life, usually conceals some 
fundamental weakness : 

A little brisk grey slattern of a woman, 

Pattering along in her loose heel'd clogs, 

Pusht the brass-barr’d door of a public house. 
The spring went hard against her; hand and knee 
Shoved their weak best. As the door poised ajar, 
Hullabaloo of talking men burst out 

A pouring babble of inflamed palaver ; 

And overriding it and shouted down, 

High words, jeering or passionate, broken like 
Crests that leap and stumble in rushing water. 

Women poets, like women novelists, are extraordinarily quick 
learners. Pygmalion has taken Galatea into his workshop, long 
a subject of curiosity on her part, and allowed her to sit looking 
on while he is busy at a series of delicate chemical experiments. 
She crouches attentive and mum, and presently bursts out with 
a shrill triumphant exclamation: ‘ I can do that !”’ she cries ; 
and, snatching up his apparatus, proceeds to mimic exactly the 
intricate process she has just been watching. Her legerdemain 
is amazing. “ And yet, after all,’ muses Pygmalion, ‘“* I wonder 
if she has quite grasped the purpose of my little experiment?” 
Similarly, though we do not intend to question the authenticity 
of Mrs. Wylie’s inspiration or the inspiration of women poets in 
general, we are bound to remark that their power of satisfying 
is frequently in inverse proportion to the dexterity, the essential 


** slickness ” of their performance. Mrs. Wylie is a terribly 
slick performer, but her book is, ultimately, much less satisfying 
than, say, Miss Genevieve Taggard’s. Compared with Mrs, 
Wylie’s volume, Travelling Standing Still is slight, feminine, 
unambitious, but preferable, none the less, since the poet, we feel, 
is keeping a perfectly individual line. It is, in many ways, a 
remarkable and delightful achievement. 

Like Miss Taggard, Mr. A. E. Coppard enjoys the freedom of 
modern verse, but proves looser in his employment of new forms, 
Prose suits him better than verse; he is a far better story. 
teller than he ever is a poet, and this slender volume of Collected 
Poems is interspersed with a good many passages of chaste and 
melodious prose. Mr. Hibbart Gilson and Mr. N. C. Raad share 
the surpassing gift of seriousness, Mr. Gilson paying brief but 
adequate tribute to the memory of Thomas Hardy, and Mr, 
Raad pursuing the vein of mystic-amorous sentiment with which 
his sonnet-sequence, Life and Love, published last year, has 
already familiarised us. Heaven's Gate is more varied in rhythm 
and subject than the earlier book ; hence more interesting. The 
production of Mr. Gilson’s Giant and Pygmy is worthy of the 
reverential spirit which informs it. It is a fine, dignified affair 
with its special type, ‘“‘ goat-skin parchment,’ and enormous 
red uncials; a trifle pretentious, too; no peasant bard could 
want a genteeler tombstone. P.Q. 


CORTES AND MEXICO 
Thomas Gage: the English-American. A New Survey of the 
West Indies, 1648. Edited with an Introduction by A. P. 


Newton. Hernando Cortés. Five Letters, 1519-1526, 
Translated by J. Bayarp Morris with an_ Introduc- 
tion. Broadway Travellers. Routledge. 15s. each. 


It is fortunate that these two volumes should appear simul- 
taneously for they complement each other in a fashion both 
informative and exciting. Comparing the virgin Mexico of 
Cort's with the deflowered Mexico of Gage and his friars, one 
sees the sordid and ironic tragedy that, in the name of God and 
in the desire for gold, was enacted in the New World. Thomas 
Gage was in Mexico just over a hundred years after Cort*s, and 
as a priest he had special opportunities for seeing the effects of 
the conquest. He was an interesting character, coming of an 
English Roman Catholic family that tended to be more loyal 
to their faith than to their country, which did not want it. Gage 
broke that tradition. He was educated with the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans in Spain, his father’s intention being that he should 
become a Jesuit priest. Jesuits were disliked by the other 
religious orders even more then than they are to-day in Spain, and 
when Gage refused to become a Jesuit and entered the Dominican 
order his father disinherited him. He was attracted to the 
opportunities of the New World, and although Englishmen were 
forbidden to land upon Mexican soil and an attempt was made 
to prevent him from embarking, he succeeded in getting to 
Mexico. 

Thomas Gage draws a picture of priestly corruption and of 
exploitation of the natives by the colonists which, because of his 
final conversion to Protestantism and his nationality, must be 
taken with a grain of salt ; although there is no doubt that the 
Spaniards, both priests and laymen, who had scraped a bare 
living on the table lands of Castile and even in richer Andalusia, 
priding themselves on their frugality, indulged themselves pretty 
freely in the riches of Mexico. Half of Mexico City kept 
coaches. Tradesmen wore their pearls and gentlemen their 
diamonds. ‘The effects of the conquest and occupation had been 
to diminish and impoverish the native population and to multiply 
the half-castes. Gage was bound for the unpopular Philippine 
mission, but once in Mexico he managed to lose himself in the 
interior, travelling to Guatemala and finally returning to 
England and his conversion. Mr. Newton regards him as 
something worse than a hypocrite; but he was a splendid 
writer, and as the book was written after his conversion and 
with the object of persuading Cromwell to wrest Mexico from 
the Spaniards it is full of amusing denunciations of “Romish 
idolatry.” Whether he was an honest bigot or a cynic, it 1s 
largely to him that Britain owes Jamaica. 

In the letters of Cort s—admirably translated by Mr. Morris 
in an English that keeps its due Elizabethan distance and so 
harmonises well with Gage’s volume—we have a clear picture 
of Mexico through the simple eyes of the conqueror who admires 
his enemies. The “ eagle eye” of Keatsian imagination is here 
replaced by the orderly eye of the soldier, and if Cort’s had no 
literary graces he could write a masterly report. The second 


and the third letters are the clearest piece of narrative that we 
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FEUCHTWANGER’S 
CLASSICS 


Jew Suss 
INETY-THREE thousand copies 
of this book have been printed 
in England. Cheap edition. 53. 
A very few copies remain of the 
limited large paper edition, signed 
by the author. 428. 


The Ugly Duchess 
T# EQuaL of ‘Jew Siiss.” Fortieth 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS MANN’S 
MASTERPIECES 


Death in Venice 


66 ERR THOMAS MANN has been 
called ‘the German Gals- 
worthy.” The first of the three 
stories in this volume is one of 
his most famous works.” ‘tTIMEs. 


Fust published. 7s. 6d. 
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3 The Magic Mountain 
> 66 r all the cheap editions 
and omnibus volumes 
? now being published this re-issue 
2 in one volume of the great novel 
5 by ‘Thomas Mann is perhaps the 
? best value.” DAILY HERALD. 9g0O 
Pages. 7s. éd. 
‘ 
» 
( 
3 Buddenbrooks 
§ 66 As just and satisfying «3 a 
( B : »” 
Diirer drawing.” OBSERVER. 
? Two volumes. 15s. 
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EDITH OLIVIER’S 


As Far as Jane’s 
Grandmother’s 


T# new novel by the author 
of ‘'The Love-Child.” De- 
corated by Rex Whistler. 7s. 6d. 


Three-and-Sixpennies 


HE most attractive of the pocket 
series, with the most distin- 
guished list of titles, is THE NEW 
ADELPHI LIBRARY. Ask at your 
bookseller to see the 50 volumes 
now published, including ‘ South 
Wind’ and Flecker’s ‘ Poems.’ 


The Pocket 
D. H. Lawrence 


T# following titles are now 
ready: “The White Pea- 
4 cock,” “* The ‘Trespasser,” “ Sons 
? and Lovers,’ “The Prussian 
> Officer,” “The Lost Girl,” 
) “Women in Love,” ‘“ Aaron’s 
' Rod,” “The Ladybird,” 
» “Kangaroo,” “England, My 
} England,” “St. Mawr,” “ The 
‘ Plumed Serpent.” “He is the 
) Strongest novelist writing to-day.” 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. Each 3s. 6d. 
7 
» 
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ARNOLD ZWEIG’S 
GREAT NOVEL 
TENTH THOUSAND 


The Case of 


Sergeant Grischa 
“" first great German 


war novel. Indeed, 
the first great novel yet 
written anywhere about the 
War.” LION FEUCHTWANGER in 


the Berliner Tageblatt. 

“ Masterly. The closing chap- 
ters show tremendous force 
legitimately employed.” = MR. 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the 
Evening Standard. 

“A very remarkable and 
beautiful book.” mR. HUGH 
WALPOLE in the Evening 


Standard. 


The Case of 


Sergeant Grischa 
66 _ author proves him- 


self at every point, in 
every scene, and in every impli- 
cation, worthy of the tragic 
theme.” TIMES. 
“The greatest novel on a war 
theme that we have had so far 
from any country.” EVENING 
NEWS. 
“Takes rank with the very 
greatest works of fiction that 
the War has produced. Mag- 


nificent.”’ GLASGOW HERALD. 


The Case of 


Sergeant Grischa 
66 Se noble book. 


Of magnificent scope, 
and of a poignancy no reader is 
likely to forget.” © OBSERVER. 
“A noble book, finely conceived 
and executed by the sustained 
light of an _ impassioning, 
spiritual fire.” COUNTRY LIFE. 


““A book rich in human char- 
acter, and radiant with the 


young chivalry that flames 
against injustice.” SPECTATOR. 
524 Pages. 7s. 6d. 


SECKER 





D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


Collected Poems 


66 [sPieation such as is rare in 

our contemporary poetry.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“ His poetry is of the first impor- 
tance.” NEW sTATESMAN. ‘“ The 
most important work of poetry of 
the year.” vocue. “This edition, 
which is handsome, meets a felt 
want. Lawrence the poet has 
met with insufficient appreciation.” 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. Two 
Volumes. > 


LASCELLES 
ABERCROMBIE’S 


Twelve Idyls 
6 "Tere is no dimming of his 
poetic vitality.” YORKSHIRE 
POST. 6s. 
JOSEPH MONCURE 
MARCH’S 


The Wild Party 


A REMARKABLE Narrative poem 

by a new author. “ Amaz- 
ingly direct and vivid NEW 
STATESMAN. Limited edition. 10s. 6d. 


” 


LORD ALFRED 
DOUGLAS’S 


Complete Poems 
A NEW edition, including the 
“Light Verse. Ios. 6d. 
LATHOM’S 

Second Plays 
6 Gear,’ ‘Twenty Houses in 
a Row,’ and ‘ Ostriches,’ 
with a preface. 73. 6d. 


LORD 


R. A.SCOTT-JAMES’S 


The Making of 


Literature 
66 HE possesses wide knowledge ; 
he has come to conclusions ; 
he says what he means with dis- 
tinction.” MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. 
“Invaluable for University stu- 
dents.” T.p.’s WEEKLY. 400 pages. 
18s. 


FRANK SWINNERTON’S 
4 


London Dube 


66 Te best book of its sort since 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘Books 


299 


and Persons.’ ”’ sATURDAY REVIEW. 
7s. 6d. 
Pp P. HOWE’S 


Life of Hazlitt 


6¢6"’[°ne standard work on its 

subject, and one of the 
best literary biographies of our 
time.” OBSERVER. 492 pages. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
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can ask for. We see the advance into the country, the con- 
scientious determination to penetrate by peace, diplomacy or 
the sword to Montezuma’s capital, leading up to the final dram- 
atic meeting with Montezuma himself. The account of the 
recapture of the city after the harrowing reversal of the noche 
triste shows the thoroughness, care and resourcefulness of the 
conqueror’s methods. Asa soldier Cortés admired the formidable 
military skill and the civilisation of the natives ; and one can 
account for the many cruelties he tolerated or commanded only 
by the fact that he was intensely afraid of their cannibalism. 
Spanish prisoners had been sacrificed before his eyes; the 
custom was to tear out the hearts of the victims while they 
were still alive and to sprinkle the idols with their blood. The 
temples, by the testimony of Corts, stank of blood which 
was thickly congealed on the walls and floors. The ‘* death 
or Catholicism’ requerimiento was, as the priest Las Casas 
truly said, a wicked farce; but the natives themselves were 
indifferent to death, and in the siege of the capital they refused 
to surrender to Cortés until every living creature, women and 
children included, had been slaughtered or driven out of it. A 
Conquistador is not supposed to have delicate religious feelings. 
With the capture of Mexico City most of the fighting was done, 
and in the fifth letter there is given the story of the famous ex- 
pedition to Honduras in which he and his enormous train were 
so long away that he was given up for dead and usurpers took 
his place at Vera Cruz. Attempts were made, of course, to 
discredit Cortés in Spain with the story that he was putting 
treasure which rightfully belonged to the King to his own 
account, but the fact is that Cortes returned to Spain a poor man, 
and his long letter in later years pleading for some financial 
recognition of his services was ignored. 


THE ELIZABETHANS DAY BY DAY 


An Elizabethan Journal : Being a Record of those Things Most Talked 
of During the Years 1591-1594. By G. B. Harrison. Con- 
stable. 31s. 6d. 


The background of history has often been suspected, as writers 
are bound to generalise freely, and the subjects of biographies 
seem sometimes rather like strange animals caged away from 
life to perform the expected tricks. It is rare and intimate 
records like the Diary of Pepys and the Letters of Cicero that 
put us convincingly into the stream of life with its eddies and 
currents, its pauses and rushes. We want beside the reper- 
cussions of great events small things like a stranger caught sitting 
in the House of Commons, a steeple down at Stafford and other 
notes of the weather and the shortening of the city feasts. So 
Mr. Harrison, in collecting from pamphlets and news-letters, 
proclamations and state papers a day-to-day story of four years 
of Elizabeth, has produced a book of fascinating interest, and 
rightly he retains the style of the period when he himself con- 
denses the news of the day. 

“The national character,” says the Introduction, “in so far 
as a nation has a character, does not seem to have changed very 
greatly since the days of Queen Elizabeth. On the negative 
side, there is the same lack of fanatical idealism or rigid principle ; 
on the positive a robust common sense, leavened with an instinct 
for something higher.” Here, we think, Mr. Harrison has 
missed an important change. The Elizabethans were an Old 
Testament people, claiming *“* an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,” whereas, since the eighteenth century took the softer 
parts of the New Testament and erected them into the parody 
of a creed, sentimentalism has become a vast and pervading force 
in English manners. The Press wallows in it on the least provoc- 
ation. Wecan find it in a courtesan like Shakespeare’s Cressida, 
but it was not general in Elizabethan society, which enjoyed the 
continual and bloody horrors of Titus Andronicus. It was a 
ruthless time full of dangerous living, with a Queen odious in 
some ways, but equal to the difficult business of maintaining 
England against all enemies, ruling a quarrelsome court, and 
curbing a restless people troubled with plague, religious dis- 
sensions, and the gift of self-expression. Every one who goes 
deep into the life of the time can note the factions in court and 
council and the sudden gusts of the Queen’s temper. She is 
seen applauding a maid of honour who later gets into trouble 
for marrying; she is seen bullying Parliament, and hearing so 


much Latin that she is too tired to show off in the same 
language. She encourages the despondent Burleigh, rebukes 


Harington for bawdy writing, and shows fright when several 
people are drowned in a boat collision at Greenwich. 


The versatility of the age produced fighting men who could 
write like Raleigh, and his flattery, when he was in the Tower, 
suggested that he could no longer live since the Queen had 
departed from London. By offending with a Throckmorton in 
court service he lost the Queen’s favour. She gave it to the 
learned Mr. Camden, arranging for him to be near her and eat 
with the Dean of Westminster. Later he was to put Raleigh’s 
fault into history, and a Throckmorton was to cut the nose off 
his effigy in the Abbey for doing it. Public and private fighting 
gave many chances to restless tempers. We have the story of 
the Revenge, affairs of honour and many attacks with weapons. 
Such a brawl ended the life of Marlowe in 1593. The same year 
brings Venus and Adonis, and that upstart ‘‘ Shake-scene ” is 
rising to notice, but not noticed as one would expect. Marlowe 
at the time of his death was denounced for atheism. Was his 
disciple a freethinker, too, and so anxious to lie low? Shakes- 
peare does not hesitate, however, to make topical hits in his 
dramas, figuring by the “ wolf” (Lupus) in The Merchant of 
Venice Lopez the physician, of whose trial and execution we 
read much. The witch trials, evidently enjoyed by the cruel 
and credulous, include extraordinary details. 

In history we seldom lack portents and disasters, but miss 
the English people, the men in the street and the shop. Here 
the butchers appear frequently, breaking regulations about Lent 
and flouting authority. <A carter, called to carry the Queen’s 
luggage from Windsor for the third time in vain, exclaims that 
** she is as much a woman as his wife,’ and the Queen stops his 
mouth with three angels. Ordinary life is also shown 
in lists of the plays of the week and the popular taste 
in ballads more readable to-day than many of the books 
mentioned. 

The illustrations are attractive and the notes at the end 
judicious. As the book is one from which students could learn 
much, it is a pity that it is put at so high a price. 


BIRD WATCHING 


Bird Watching on Scolt Head. 
Life. 10s. 6d. 

It is seldom given to a reviewer to be able to praise a book 
without reservation and in all sincerity, uninfluenced by any 
latent desire not to be too hard on an author who has manifestly 
worked hard to produce a book worth publishing and has more 
or less failed. Miss Turner’s book gives one such an opportunity. 
The most querulous reviewer would find it difficult to detect 
faults in it after the most careful search. Miss Turner is one 
of our foremost field ornithologists and is deservedly famous 
for her bird photographs, which are seldom equalled and never 
surpassed by the best of her rivals. The get-up of the book 
is as good as its contents and its photographs. It has an 
excellent index and we have been unable to detect a single 
misprint. 

From the title everything throughout the book is simple. 
Bird Watching on Scolt Head describes exactly what the book 
is about. No amount of words could add to that description. 
Miss Turner’s style is admirably simple. She has an artist’s 
eye for beauty in all the forms in which Nature reveals it; 
the beauty of birds, of flowers, of sea, of sky, of weather, of 
mist and rain and snow, of storm and of calm; of sunlight and 
of moonlight. She revels in the varied beauty of the seasons. 
Her artist's eye is revealed also in the photographs of landscapes : 
“The Saltings, Low Tide” is an excellent picture of “a land 
that is lonelier than ruin.” ; 

Miss Turner was nicknamed “the loneliest woman in 
England ” by some perfervid journalist who came hot on her 
trail from Fleet Street to Hickling Broad. “ It was a rough 
night and this intrepid reporter had a wet and windy crossing 
and a very morose reception from me and my dogs. The 
stormy night and the darkness probably fired his imagination 
and by adding a 100 per cent. to the circumstances under 
which he found me, he painted the first picture of the lonely 
watcher. Others followed in a bewildering stream till in despera- 
tion I said to the ferryman, ‘ Drown the next.’ He smiled 
and said, ‘ All right, Miss. Anyway the stream ceased for 
the time being.” If an admiring reviewer might venture on 


By E. L. Turner. Country 


one small criticism of an almost unblemished book, it would 
be to suggest that a map of Scolt Head would make it still 
easier to follow the lucid descriptions of the passage of the 
vast streams of migratory birds and would add to the value of 
a book which is a real addition to the literature of English 
ornithology. 
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THE ROMANCE OF PARIS 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “ Paris of To-day,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


Mr. Nevill’s new work is yet another book of deep and enchanting interest by this most skilful and 
learned of chroniclers, dealing with Paris the beautiful. He has compiled an absorbing account. 
Truth: “ Mr. Nevill will be found in as good form as ever.” 
Daily News: “ He can write equally pleasantly of mediaeval Paris and of the day before yesterday.” 


BOTH SIDES OF THE JORDAN 


A Woman’s Adventures in the Near East. 
By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. ' Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


A fascinating book, the record of an adventurous pilgrimage. Mrs. Hamilton’s adventures in the 
Druse War were thrilling in the extreme. This is a very notable travel book. 

Sphere: “ Delightfully unlike the average work of travel.” 

Yorkshire Herald: “ A fascinating record. . . . A wonderful picture.” 


THE MAGIC OF MOROCCO 


By ELEANOR ELSNER, 4uthor of “ Romantic France,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Mrs. Elsner’s book on Morocco deals not only with the country itself, but with its history, institutions, 
customs and lore; she describes the French Occupation, its reason and work, and what it has done. 


Sunday Times: “ All those who read ‘The Magic of Morocco’ will be filled with a longing for 
African sunshine.” 


Truth: “ All manner of intimate and interesting little details. . . . A distinctly jolly book.” 


THE GREAT WINDING ROAD 


Being the Adventures of a Naturalist on the Roads of Britain. 
By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. With an Introduction by the 


Rt. Hon. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, K.C.I.E. Photographs taken by the author. 7/6 net. 
A delightful work, the result of 100,000 miles of motoring by one of our most famous naturalists. 


APES AND PARROTS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PARODIES. Arranged by J. C.' SQUIRE. 6/- net. 


A brilliant collection, containing both prose and verse examples. A feast of entertainment. 


MEET THESE PEOPLE 


By REGINALD ARKELL. With caricatures by Bert Thomas. 3/6 net. 


First edition exhausted. Second printing. 


One of the cleverest productions of the season. Satirical verses about many celebrities. 
Star: “ Malicious and witty rhymes. . . . As amusing as it is daring.” 
Daily Mail: “ Will probably be quoted at many dinner-tables.” 


FOUND DEAD 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE. Author of “Ghosts I Have Seen.” 3/6 net. 


An amazing book by a well-known investigator into things supernatural. Scotsman: “ Uncommonly 
interesting and readable.” 











By MARION CRAN THE STORY OF MY RUIN. 
Mrs. Cran tells how an old 14th Century ruin was reconstructed, 
THE JOY OF THE GROUND. sai ‘ and a smiling orchard garden reclaimed from the a gee ‘aie 
Marion Cran’s latest book. volume _ whic yreathes the 
Peck of ‘ English garden, written with delightful intimacy and By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
full of information. Illus. 10/6 net. GARDEN C IN THE BIB 
THE GARDENS OF GOOD HOPE. A charming book AND, QTHER ESSAYS. ' 
3 , sary ry i + H H charming OoK oO f garden essays, Treating o inle gardens, 
FP sng? or Aol Lutte Fy y Fagen Mediaeval, Monastic, Elizabethan, Oxford gardens, and many others. 
Sixteen essays in all, Illus. 10/6 net, 
THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE. A GARDEN OF HERBS. 
How a garden of delight was fashioned from a waste of sandy soil. A practical handbook for those intending to create an old-fashioned 
A book full of great enthusiasm and great joy. Illus. 3/6 net. herb garden. Revised and enlarged edition, with new “ae on 
net. 
THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE. THE OLD-WORLD PLEASAUNCE. 
The sequel to ‘“‘ The Garden of Ignorance.” The author has A book of rare beauty, pervaded throughout with a remote, quaint 
written many more delightful things about her beautiful Surrey and old-world fragrance. Every gardener will revel in it. §/- net, 
garden. Illus. 6/- net. Leather, 8/6 net. 





HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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TO EVERY BOOK - LOVER 


I wn ne 


Books are solitudes ... . 
companions of our quiet 
hours. How they should 
be housed and cared for is 
shown in the book of the 
*Gunn”’ Sectional Book- 

—— aoa case. No other book tells 
f you as much about Book- 









































Lae cases. It shows and sug- 
gests an infinite number 
of new ways in which 

—— *Gunn” sections can be 
———— built up as shapely book- 
¥=saa4, cases suitable for every 
‘ 51 io fe 6 > personal collection of 
<j Books, and the “ Gunn ” 
— = ses! Book is yours for the 
x asking, without cost or 
Waew \lara?* i obligation. Make sure of 
; your copy by sending now 
bh to the address below. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
— 
I” Rea stared 
TRADE BARK. 
Wm. Angus & Co., Ltd., 49c, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 
(Makers of the famous Mollis Upholstery and Majik Table.) 


“The Magic of Islam”’ 


AFRICAN 
J ¢MOTOR,<, 
TOURS .* 


\} LIP, Verdure and blossom... Peak and 


hh chasm ... Mo-que and minaret... 

Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars. . .« 

Golden sands aod glittering seguias 

. Princely palaces aid mud cities... 
Sunset and the Muezzin. 

A magnificent tour in t»e Land of the 

stork,the scarlet :bis and the golden date 

—the land of blood red Jawn, gorgeous 

sunset, and peerless translucent night. 
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20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Superintendent Wilson’s Holiday. By G. D. H. and M. Cote. 
7s. 6d. 


We have often regretted that since the days of Sherlock Holmes 
so little has been done in the way of the short detective story. Not 
only has the short story the advantage for the reader that he can take 
the book to bed with him and put it down without a struggle before 
dawn, but it is a test of the writer’s skill. Mr. and Mrs. Cole have 
now tried their hand in this line, and they pass the test with high 
honours. “ Superintendent Wilson’s Holiday ”’ is one of eight good tales 
contained in this volume—tales of murder, robbery, drugging and 
kidnapping, ingeniously constructed and excellently written. Wilson 
(who has now left Scotland Yard and got a first-class private practice) 
figures, of course, in all of them, and Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s plots give him 
plenty of scope for showing the quality of his brain. 


Collins, 


British Taverns: Their History and Laws. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


** The essential functions of the law are to preserve order, maintain 
justice and protect the community. It is not the function of the 
law to make people good.. . . The right to interfere with the drunkard 
is the right to interfere with a public nuisance, but this right does 
not entitle the law to prohibit or unduly restrict the satisfaction 
of a natural and legitimate appetite.’ This extract from the report 
of the Irish Free State Liquor Commission, which Lord Askwith 
quotes, might well stand as the text for his book on the history of 

british licensing law, since he is clearly in agreement with the funda- 

mental principle thus defined. He begins with a brief sketch of the 
earlier history of British taverns. ‘This is followed by a section 
showing the effects of the industrial revolution, the rise of the big 
brewing houses, and the changing habits of tavern customers. Later 
chapters survey the various changes in licensing law down to the 
Act of 1921, and two are devoted to the prohibition experiments 
in America, Scotland, and elsewhere. It is on the basis of this 
history that Lord Askwith reaches his conclusions. They are, 
briefly, as follows : beer, as far back as the records of English history 
go, has been in strong and sustained demand, and has coloured the 
history of England. The whole history of the country indicates 
that reasonable regulation is the best course that the law can follow. 
Regulations against disorder and for shortening of hours, when reason- 
able, and improvements of amenities, have been successful. The book 
is a plea for commonsense and conciliation. It is not a book for 
fanatics on either side, but may be commended to all who wish to 
think about the really interested party—the moderate drinking mass 
of the nation. 


The Nether World. 


ROBERTS. 


By Lorp Askwira, 


By Grorcr Gissinc. Introduction by Mortry 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

This re-issue of The Nether World is a welcome addition to the 
publisher’s series of revived novels by George Gissing and evidence 
of the steady interest that his work retains. Long though it is, the 
book was written between March and July, 1888, shortly after 
Gissing had been released from the galling and prolonged agony 
of his first marriage. But there is httle lightening of the atmosphere, 
and the book remains one of his most relentless indictments of society 


as he viewed it. Camberwell, for the most part, is its scene; and 
the gloom and struggle are in accord. The girl, ‘‘ Pennyloaf ”’ Candy, 


remains one of his most touching portraits ; and it is in this novel 
that one may find that remarkable picture of an August Bank Holiday, 
with its scenes at the Crystal Palace, which sums up a great deal 
of Gissing’s strength and weakness as a portrayer of lower-class life. 
The Nether World seems cumbersome to the modern taste in its 
painful concern with the exigencies of plot; but like all Gissing’s 
work, it is written with fastidious feeling for words, and there is a 
good store of ideas for those concerned to understand the more self- 
questioning moods of the later Victorian age. 


Long Lance. By Cuter Burrato Cuitp LonG LANCE. 
by Irvin S. Cops. Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 
This is the autobiography of a chief of the Blackfoot Indians, 
written with vigour and clarity, if occasionally marred by clichés 
which might disturb one’s belief in its authenticity, were that not 
vouched for in Mr. Cobb’s short introduction. Chief Long Lance 
was born in Northern Montana during the years when civilisation 
was slowly closing round the old Indian life: from internal evidence 
one would guess the late ’eighties. As a young man (though this 
does not appear in his own narrative), he seems to have gained 
scholastic honours at an American college, and even to have secured 
a presidential appointment to the military academy at West Point ; 
but he threw over this last success in order to enlist with the Canadians 
in 1914. His autobiography, however, deals with his recollections 
of the untouched Indian life of his earlier youth, and it makes good 
reading. He recalls the hardening rigours to which he was put as a 
child, almost an infant, to fit him for the male standards of his tribe ; 
the lofty tribal standards of conduct and education ; and the strange 
sense of oncoming fatality under which the Indians, even in their 
farthest haunts, lived during those days of the encroaching power of 
the Whites. He has some remarkable tales of the supernormal 
powers attained and practised by the medicine-men, particularly of 
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THE SOUL OF CHINA 
RICHARD WILHELM 
Translated by J. H. Reece 


‘By far the most illuminating of the many volumes on 


China that have been written by foreigners since the 
advance of the Nationalists from Canton forced their 
country on the attention of the world. .. . It isa noble 


and delightful book so fine indeed that it glows with 
lite” Muazchester Guardian 15s. net 








WILLIAM COWPER 
HUGH YANSON FAUSSET 
Author of Fok Donne, Tolstoy, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge 
‘ His preoccupation with the etiology of poor Cowper’s 
mania, though it looms rather large in the earlier half, 
does not prevent this study from being the most pene- 
trating, the most sensitive and the most sympathetic 
that any modern critic has given us. The Nation 
12s. 6d. net 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
A Memoir 
FREDERIC WHYTE 
‘The late Mr. William Heinemann was an unconven- 
tional man, and it is right that he should have an uncon- 
ventional biography. . . . In this book he is revealed in 
very vivid fashion against the background of his work.’ 
The Times 15s. net 





AN INDIAN COMMENTARY 
G. T. GARRATT (1.C.S. Retd.) 


This book presents the problem of the future of India. 

clear of propaganda and attempts to find a common 

basis of discussion between English and Indian, by a 

man who has served both in the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Army 7s. 6d. net 








A CONVERSATION WITH 
AN ANGEL 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
Author of How the Reformation Happened 


‘He is always fresh and pointed and often profound, 
and like all his essays these abound in penetrating 
asides. In the main the subjes he has chosen are 
subjects where he is at issue with the ordinary view 
but the book is plentifully sprinkled with essays in his 
unique view of light humour.’ The Times. 7s. 6d. net 


* 
JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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New 
CAMBRIDGE 


Books 
* 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 
HISTORY, Vowtume VII. 


THE HELLINistic MONARCHIES and THE 
RisE OF Rome. Edited by S. A. COOK, 
Lit.D., F. E. ADCOCK, M.A., and M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH, M.A. With maps, 
tables and plans. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 


This volume begins the Roman section of the History and it 
traces the rise of Rome from its foundation to about 215 B.c. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


“This is beautifully produced (the maps and photographs 
are unusually good), and what is more, it is well written. 
The campaigns are all there, but so, too, is the human 
nature; the authors know that they are describing a tragedy 
and not a chess tournament. This is the short account of 
the war I should like to see in a boy’s hands."—J. B. 
PRIESTLEY in the Evening News. 
By G. V. CAREY and H. S. SCOTT. 

With 8 illustrations and 17 maps. Crown 8vo. 6s pet. 


SEXTI PROPERTI 

QuaE SUPERSUNT OPERA 
The editor has made a fresh collation of all the MSS and 
has attempted to reconstruct the pages of a lost ancestor's 
MS from which our disordered and imperfect text has 
been derived. There is an introduction and a full new 
apparatus criticus. 

Edited by O. L. RICHMOND. 

Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


Luc de Clapiers 
MARQUIS DE VAUVENARGUES 


A study of the life and thought of the French psychologist 
and philosopher of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
By MAY WALLAS. 

With 4 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


RABI‘A THE MYSTIC 


This work represents the first complete biography of the 
Muslim saint, Rabi'a of Basra, a unique personality in 
Islamic mysticism in the eighth century. Part I gives an 
account of her life, Part II is concerned with her teaching 
and writings, and Part III deals with the place in Islam of 
women in general and women saints in particular. 


RABI'A THE MYSTIC AND HER FELLOW 
SAINTS IN ISLAM. 


By MARGARET SMITH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
CANTEENS IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY 


This short history describes the growth of the canteen 
system from the sutlers of the eighteenth century down to 


the Navy and Army Canteen Board of the Great War. 


By The Hon. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


TYPICAL FLIES, 3rp SeErI!Es 


A Photographic Atlas of Diptera. 
By E. K. PEARCE, F.LS., FES. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 10s net. 


This volume follows the plan of the two previous series, 
of the first of which a new edition has just been published, 
10s net. Second Series, 10s net. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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one named Wolf-Head, who is still alive, but has apparently lost his 
peculiar powers since conversion, a few years ago, to Christianity. 
And there is a circumstantial account of the yearly Sun Dance of the 
assembled Blackfoot tribes, with its extraordinary tests of endurance 
of pain that read almost incredible to the conquering race. 


Adventures of A Wanderer. By SyDNEY Water Powe... Intro- 
duction by F. V. Mortey. Travellers’ Library. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Powell’s account of his roving life from the South African 
War to Gallipoli is enthralling. But it is a little diflicult to say 
why one reads on and on. No extraordinary events occur to him, 
and he certainly achieves nothing remarkable. At no time has he 
£50 to his name, and seldom has he fifty shillings in his pocket. He 
serves as an irregular in the Boer War, joins the British South African 
Police for two years, and then is off to Australia. He tramps in the 
bush and loafs in the cities, enlists again, and is sent to Thursday 
Island. He buys his discharge in order to go to New Zealand. A 
few months, and he is landing in Tahiti with thirty-live shillings. 
He likes Tahiti, but illness drives him back to New Zealand. With 
the war came enlistment, Egypt, and the Dardanelles. Yet it is ao 
plain tale of vagabondage. Mr. Powell is a novelist, and it is his 
merit that he sees life with the novelist’s gift of precise and satisfying 
detail. So vigorous and personal is his narrative that one reads 
even the oft-told tale of Gallipoli without a hint of weariness. This 
is in an especial sense a true Travellers’ Library volume. 


Fyvie Castle. Its Lairds and Their Times. 


By A. M. W. St1r.ina, 
Murray. 21s. 


Fyvie is not only one of the loveliest and most romantic of Scottish 
castles, it is also one of the most historically interesting. For the 
Luirds of Fyvie were long closely connected with the royal family of 
Scotland and as late as the eighteenth century played an important 
part in Scottish history. Mrs. Stirling has told its long and adven- 
turous history vividly. The early part of her book is crowded with 
battles, adventures and ghosts. During the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the story loses interest a little, and she 
has to umplify it with anecdotes that concern relatives of the Lairds 
of Fyvie rather than the Lairds themselves. But interest revives 
with the appearance of Lord Leith of Fyvie, the most remarkable 
figure the castle has known since the first Earl of Dunfermline, 
and a man whose career, in a very different way, was every bit as 
exciting as that of the second Earl, he who fought at Killiecrankie 
and died in exile at St. Germuins. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
and Mrs, Stirling has remembered to tell, with much interesting detail, 
the earlier history of the various families to whom, in turn, Fyvie 
belonged. 


About Motoring 
THE MORRIS MINOR 


HAVE no doubt that prolonged and anxious discus. 
] sions took place in the Austin boardroom before the 

directors mustered the courage to launch their tiny 
7 h.p. car upon an amused and incredulous world. No doubt 
the technical staff were summoned, and stoutly contended 
that the absurd little vehicle was perfectly comfortable, just 
about as fast over our crowded roads as anything else can hope 
to be nowadays, and capable of running for two or three years 
without major attentions. No doubt the sleeping partners—if 
Austin has any dummy directors—tremblingly inserted gold- 
rimmed monocles into rheumy eyes, stared feebly at the first 
motor-car which has ever resembled a roller skate, and went 
off into senile laughter. The staff knew that the car was good, 
and could do all that they claimed for it; but the sales side 
must have dreaded lest they should fail to convince the public 
of their own sense and honesty. Their triumph is now history ; 
and their triumph has made matters very easy for Mr. Morris. 
IIe knows that there is a vast public of impecunious enthusiasts 
who adore these tiny cars. He knows—from Austin’s—that a 
6 ft. 6ins. chassis can be made roadworthy, and how. He 
disposes of enormous capital, the most modern plant in Britain, 
a gigantic chain of service stations, and numerous selling agents 
of great efficiency. The success of his Minor was assured from 
the moment that he said “* Go!”’—always supposing that his 
designers did not let him down. 


* * * 


Of course, they have not let him down. 


He can buy the best 
brains in Europe and America. 


When the miraculous character 


of the Austin Seven engine first was recognised, many people, 
including lots of engineers, said bluntly that it was a fluke. 
**You cannot,” they averred, “‘ design an engine like that to 
order. By some extraordinary chance Austin has got everything 


ne 


about it dead right at the first shot. He’d better leave it alone 
for ever, or he'll spoil it... What will they say now? TIT am not 
at all sure that the Morris Minor engine is quite so well suited for 
owner drivers with shallow purses, because it has an overhead 
camshaft, and this type of engine is less easy to decarbonise 
and less simple to keep in silent adjustment than the side valve 
type preferred by Austin. But in all other respects the tiny 
Morris power unit is at least as good as the epuch-making 
Austin, and perhaps a shade better. It can beat fifty miles 
an hour on the flat, and in addition it will pull really hard and 
quite smoothly on top gear when it is throttled right down, or 
when an adverse grade prevents it from accelerating. These 
two qualities of “* revving’’ and “ slugging ”’ are very seldom 
found in one and the same engine ; least of all, in a tiny engine, 
burdened by a considerable load. On secund gear the car 
romps up the average steep hill at 30-35 miles an hour; on 
first gear it climbs precipices under full load at 15-20 m.p.h, 
unless a hairpin corner slows it down; and even then it will 
regain speed if a brief ‘* landing ” gives it half a chance. It is 
a very wonderful little engine indeed. Moreover, drivers can 
get the best out of it, because it is coupled to the drive by a 
really sweet clutch. I have tested baby cars, which a duffer 
could not put in motion without stopping the engine four or 
five times, since the clutch was fierce, and its control gear 
lacking in leverage and “feel” and delicacy. The Morris 
clutch is fully worthy of the Morris engine, and that is saying 
much. 


” 


* * * 

With a chassis no longer than a tall man, suspension is always 
important. Fore-and-aft pitch characterises nearly every car 
in this class when the tiny springs flex in quick succession over 
bad-going. It is difficult to make the Morris Minor pitch. I 
do not say it is impossible, for really costly cars have been 
known to pitch when they happen to hit a road with waves 
bearing a certain relation to their own spring periods. But on 
ordinarily rough roads the little Morris will not pitch. [If it is 
ruthlessly hurtled over foul surfaces by an audacivus driver, 
the car may be chucked about as a complete unit, just as any 
other car would be under similar treatment. But its suspension 
is first-class, considering the intrinsic handicap of its small size, 














EXECUTORS 


The task of finding a capable and respon- 
sible person who is willing to act as an 
executor or trustee is not easy. In addition, 
an executor so appointed is no less liable 
to die than the testator himself, in which 
event the whole problem is raised anew 
and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
an inopportune moment. 
The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 
provides several distinct advantages. It is 
permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
business knowledge is assured ; there is no 
possibility of loss by fraud or unauthor- 
ized investments; and absolute secrecy is 
observed. So far as possible the Bank is 
prepared to employ the family Solicitor 
A Book giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the 


Trustee Department 
as below 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
51 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
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Seventh Thousand. 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 25s, net. 
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{ARSON AGEN 


The 10/6 re-issue 


of 
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HITHER 


An Anthology 
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EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With portraits and 
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illustrations. 18s. net. made by 
LIFE AND WORK OF WALTER DE LA MARE |]. 
SIR NORMAN LOCKYER catia B 
By T. MARY LOCKYER and WINIFRED L. = 
LOCKYER, with the assistance of Prof. H. Dingle. and greatly enlarged) = 
With portraits and illustrations. 18s. net. =. 
2 
brings = 
AFTER THIR YEARS the total number of 2 
By the Rt. Hon. THE VISCOUNT GLADSTONE, ” a = 
P.C., G.C.M.G. With portraits and other illustrations. the English edition = 
21s. net. [Dec. 11. = 
=) 
to = 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ESSAYS = 
By the Hon. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 
D.Litt., author of “ A History of the British Army,” ete. 17 APQ5 
10s. 6d. net. 9 
CONSTABLE] [LONDON 


WANDERINGS IN WILD AUSTRALIA 


By SIR BALDWIN SPENCER, K.C.M.G., F.RS., 
author of “ The Arunta,” “ Across Australia,” etc. Two 
volumes. Illustrated. 42s. net. 
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WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 
A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSON. Fi GC] se 
With illustrations by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Star: “Miss Benson observes meticulously and rst 101Ceé 
chronicles what she sees with humour and fidelity, An 
ideal fireside book for the home-bound Londoner hungry for 


d Y . . bd 
other worlds.” for the Children at Christmas 
~ —OBSERVER 
THE MAGIC INKPOT 
A volume of Irish Fairy Stories. By the MARCHIONESS 
OF LONDONDERRY. Illustrated by 16 coloured plates H O W } O u 
and numerous black-and-white decorations by Epmonp 








Brock and Lapy MARGARET STEWART. 15s. net. 





THE TAGORE BIRTHDAY BOOK 





°9 499 ° - 
Selected from the English Works of RABINDRANATH A Child’s Introduction to Biology 
TAGORE. Edited by C. F. AnpREws. With portraits. + 7 e 
7s. 6d. net. (Dec. 11. by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
With Preface by J. B. S. HALDANE 
Illustrated by MARY ADSHEAD 2/6 
NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 4 Crown 8vo Cloth net 
‘As wonderful as any fairy tale, Mrs Williams-Ellis 
THE SILVER THORN has handled her matter with something approaching 
genius, for she has made it simple and serious and 
A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. lovely.” Observer — 
‘She has done it very well, in clear and simple 
language . .. an adult can take pleasur Re. 3 
THE SPACIOUS ADVENTURES OF ea is nothing ana che persed mei P= pa 
THE MAN IN THE STREET ... Her achievement is remarkable.”—Spectator 
By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of “King Goshawk Third Thousand 
and the Birds.” 
GERALD HOWE 
WHAT IS LOVE? 
By E. M, DELAFIELD. li 
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The steering is good. The brakes are neither good, bad or 
indifferent, but just average; they stop the car reasonably 
quickly without unreasonable physical effort. 

* - * 

The bodywork will appeal to people with experience of lilli- 
putian saloons. No closed body of this size can be entered or 
left with ease or dignity. But when one is once inside the Morris 
saloon it is thoroughly satisfactory. Two normal adults can 
stow themselves on the rear seat without gross familiarity or 
sitting sideways. Ventilation can be arranged in several different 
ways. The appearance is handsome. The upholstery is ade- 
quate ; indeed, taken in conjunction with good chassis springs, 
the comfort is above the average for this class of car. In con- 
structional quality the standard is that of the other cheap 
Morris products, and the life will be similar. The factory is to 
be warmly congratulated on an excellent job from stem to 
stern. I always feel that so far as road manners and performance 
go, twenty factories could have produced the larger Morris 
fours, though nobody else could have made them at the price. 
The Morris Six impresses me as being in a different category ; 
there is a touch of class in its paces and behaviour, no less than 
there is genius in the productive methods which make it possible 
at so low a price. My impression of the Minor is similar. It is 
not just a manufacturing achievement in respect of price com- 
bined with quality ; but its quality would make it notable at a 
higher price. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


a I “HE offer of new 4} per cent. Treasury Bonds to provide 
funds for the redemption of the 5 per cent. and 4 per 
cent. National War Bonds and 4} per cent. Treasury 

Bonds falling due in February next has aroused neither enthusi- 

asm nor criticism. The investing public as a whole is not inter- 

ested, for the maturing bonds are largely in the possession of 
insurance offices, banks, and similar institutions. The issue has, 
however, attracted buyers (and particularly foreign buyers) to 
the 5 per cent. War Loan, on the fairly obvious fact that con- 
ditions do not permit of any redemption of this comparatively 
high yielding loan. The transfer of the Treasury note issue to 
the Bank of England, and the slightly new form of the weekly 
statement following thereupon, combined with the slashing 
attack upon this policy by the British Electrical and Allied 

Manufacturers Association, have attracted renewed attention 

to that institution. A booklet by Mr. Roy Hopkins, formerly 

Assistant Editor of the Economist, entitled The Control and 

Reform of the Bank of England (London General Press, 8 Bouverie 

Street, E.C. 4, 2s.) deals with the situation. For reasons that 

are not altogether recondite, Mr. Hopkins deals more with the 

proposals in the report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry than 
those of the Labour Party, and he comes to the conclusion that 
if reform does not come from within the Bank, there is the 
danger that reform may be forced upon it from the outside, 
possibly by those who would like to substitute for it “an un- 
imaginative and inelastic State (even politically influenced) 
establishment.” Except that it has a much more forceful and 
magnetic personality at its head and that it is in an enormously 
strong financial position (two important exceptions from the 
point of view of the stockholders, but not of the public) it seems 
to me that the Bank of England is going much the same way 
as our railways, and with much the same effect upon industry. 
. * * 

As is customary during the closing account of the year, 
prices have shown a decidedly reactionary tendency during the 
past week. This movement has been accentuated by the 
collapse of the speculative movement in inferior gramophone 
company shares and the similar market counters that have 
been issued in such large numbers during the present year, and 
one or two big operators have had to unload some of their good 
stocks in order to meet differences. This is believed to be the 
cause of the fall in Dunlop Rubber shares, which at the end of 
October stood at 27s., and are now obtainable at about 23s. 44d. 
I understand there is nothing in the situation of the company to 
justify this fall, and the fact that the Tyre Investment Trust is 
taking Dunlop shares at 26s., points to the latter figure being more 
representative of their value. On the basis of last year’s dividend 


of 25 per cent. (the shares are in the denominations of 6s. 8d.) 
the yield is about 7} per cent., and at its present price the share 
looks a good purchase for both yield and capital appreciation. 
The report appears early in April, when the full year’s dividend 
The Photomaton Parent Corporation statement has 
It shows that very 


is declared. 
now appeared and is a lengthy document. 


great progress has been made in connection with the sale of 
patents, and the formation of subsidiary companies. No 
particulars are given of the results of actual trading thus far, 
but the fact that Boot’s Drug Stores are installing the machines 
in their principal depots, and that the Eastman Kodak Company 
has entered into arrangements with the Photomaton company, 
is significant. It is intended that a return of capital shall be 
made shortly (a tax-saving method) and the shares, which have 
been recommended in these notes at prices varying between 
13s. 6d. and 16s. 3d., are now 15s. 9d. Those prepared to hold 
the shares are likely to see higher prices, and the fact that 
Siemens and Halske have openly identified themselves with this 
undertaking, is an encouraging sign to those who realise the 
standing and ability of the management of that great electrical] 
undertaking. 
* * * 

When in September last Rand Selection Corporation disgusted 
its supporters by unexpectedly passing its half-yearly dividend, 
I pointed out that in addition to its large holdings of diamond 
and gold-mining shares the company was heavily interested in 
Rhodesian base metal companies, and that, in my opinion, 
holders would be foolish to part with their shares. Since then 
developments, so far as this company is concerned, appear to 
have been of a favourable character. The Consolidated Diamond 
Mines of South-West Africa, in which the Rand Selection Cor- 
poration is probably the largest shareholder, has declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. (the same as last year), and these shares 
which were last recommended here on November 38rd at 17s. 6d. 
are now 21s. 6d., and now the shares of the Rhodesian companies 
in which the Rand Selection Corporation is so largely interested 
are booming, Bwana M’ Kubwa being quoted at 11s. 6d. and Roan 
Antelope at 35s., as against 8s. and 28s. a month ago, and 5s. and 
25s. six months ago. I know that there have been large pur- 
chases of these shares by American interests, so that the rise is 
not due merely to market manipulation. I do not think that 
the Rand Selection Corporation management will repeat its 
error of passing the dividend, and that early in the new year 
there will be a satisfactory announcement. I have recommended 
these shares when they were as high as 23s., and I do so again 
now at their current price of 17s. 9d. 

A. Emin DAVIES. 
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First, Second and Third 
| 





Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 


Five per cent. (Minimum) 
Withdrawable Preference 
Shares 


offer 
HIGH YIELD—5% on shares held for a 
short period and 53% on shares held 
for six months prior to certain dates, 
payable without deduction of tax. 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL — Amount of 
Preference shares may not exceed one- 
third of Ordinary share capital, which 
to-day exceeds £2,500,000. 
UNEQUALLED SECURITY—Every £5 
of Preference shares has behind it £20 
worth of invested capital. 
CERTAINTY OF DIVIDEND—On the 
basis of the present income the Pre 
ference dividend is covered over four 
times. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 


First, Second and Third Co-operative | 


Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shores. 
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HOW’S THIS FOR A 
GOOD INVESTMENT? 


Money makes money. Build up a Private Income 
this way. Immediate Protection 
for family as well. 

£ 1 O 1 PROFIT ON SMALL 

9 ; ANNUAL DEPOSITS 
Do not wait to accumulate a few hundred pounds before joining 
those men of larger income who are building up fortunes through 
shrewd investment—start now with an annual deposit of a sum you 
can afford out of your income, which will put you on the same 
royal road to independence for life. As an example, 12s. 6d. 
weekly (deposited quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly) secures for a 


man of 30 no less a sum than £1,980 at age 60. Thus does money 
make money. 


The plan places the man of comparatively small income on an 
equality with the man who can invest large sums. It is an absolutely 
safe investment, and it carries great advantages not associated with 
any other form of investment. 

These benefits are based on the Company’s present bonus distribu- 
tion, and assuming, for purpose of this example, a present age of 
30 and a net deposit of £32 5s. 11d. (about 12s. 6d. weekly). 


£1,980 AT AGE 60. 
Although only £968 17s. 6d. net will actually have been deposited, 
yet at age 60 the Company will send you a cheque for £1,980, or, if 


you prefer it, will guarantee you an income for life, from that date, 
of about £188. 


INCOME TAX SAVED 

This form of investment entitles you to a rebate upon every 
deposit. This has been taken into account in the figure quoted 
for deposit. Actually you deposit £35 14s., but rebate of Income 
Tax saves you £3 8s. ld., leaving total net deposit of £32 5s. 11d. 
The Government therefore assists you in your aim to become 
independent by a contribution amounting over the whole period to 
about £100. This assumes, of course, the present rate of tax. 


£10 A MONTH IF PERMANENTLY DISABLED. 

Applicable to residents in the British Isles, Canada and United States. 
The risk is always present. Illness or accident at any time may 
permanently incapacitate you for earning a living. In that case your 
deposits to the Company cease, and you will receive £10 per month 
until you are 60, when the £1,980 becomes due. 


£1,000 FOR FAMILY. 

If you do not live to age 60, £1,000 plus generous profits accrued 
will be paid to your family. This financial protection is secured 
directly you make your first deposit. 


ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT. 

The figures and age quoted here may not be suitable to you. But 
whether you are older or younger, able to deposit more or not so 
much, the plan is still your best means for providing for the future. 


£82,000,000 ASSETS. 

The Company which offers you this help to Independence for Life 
is the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company with 
assets (Government Supervised) of £82,000,000. This Company is 
one of the most prosperous in the World. By taking up this plan 
you share in its prosperity. 

Write giving exact age and amount you can save yearly to J. F. 
Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American . 25 for 1/10 Y Tenor (Turkish) - a5 for s/s 
American DeLuxe - 25 for a} Egyptian Blend - 80 for af- 
De Reszke Virginias x0 for 1- De Reszke Turks - 120 for 1}- 


DADA DAsASAAALAALAAAALAAA. 


}. MILLHOFF & Co. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, wu 
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Seventh Edition 


OIL 


UPTON 
SINCLAIR 


5s. 


First Cheap Edition 


UPTON SINCLAIR — the 
gallant Soldier of Humanity 
who loves justice, hates 
iniquity, the fierce champion 
of the under dog, and the 
savage attacker of the 
exploiter. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
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NEW BOOKS 


for all occasions 


When Lovers Ruled Russia 


By V. Poliakoff. ‘Excellent reading, written in a vivid and 
vigorous style. It should be a popular book.’’—Spectator. 
Illustrated, 15s. 
The Psychology of Language 
By W. B. Pillsbury and C. L. Meader. Offers a comprehensive 
study of the psychology of language, those nervous and mental pro- 
cesses whereby thought is translated into language and by which 
language is comprehended. Tllustrated, 10s. 6d. 


Old Post Bags 


By Alvin F. Harlow. The story of the postal service, from ancient 
courier to modern postman—a history of civilisation. A fascinating 
chronicle. Illustrated, 21s. 


Abbe Pierre’s People 

By J. W. Hudson. A new book about the Abbé and his endearing 
friends. 7s. 6d. 
Hilltop in the Rain 

By James Saxon Childers. Excellent character delineation in 
an absorbing novel. 7s. 6d. 
A Lantern in Her Hand 

By Bess S. Aldrich. ‘“ A novel told with beauty and distinction 
that has in it the ring of real literature.’-—Dundee Courier. 7s. 6 
The Doubtful Year 


3y John Lebar. ‘A very human story of the disappointments 
and successes of a young man during his first year out of college.”’— 
Methodist Recorder. is. 6d 


D. APPLETON & CO., 34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1825. 
(2 eee 
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GLIMPSES by Corrie Denison. 7/6 


Short and middle-length stories, falling into three groups: quiet tales of a childhood in a New Zealand valley, of schooldays in Queensland, of a 
schoolmaster’s experiences in Australia , a long story of a private’s career during the War in Egypt, Gallipoli and on the Western Front—realistic 
and vivid, yet without melodrama or Jingoism; a student’s adventures in Oxford, London and Paris, with intriguing allusions to persons in the 
first and second, and with a remarkable description of a raidable den in the third; a very strange story of feigned madness in Manchester ; a frank 
aud passionate love-story that will offend the partisans of The Maiden Aunt of Great Britain: and an intimate view of the cross-currents of authorship, 
publishing, bookselling and journalism, 
The first edition of 500 copies at 7s. 6d. was oversubscribed ; the fine limited edition, bound in buckram, of 100 Signed copies at 218, was exhausted two 
days after publication: please apply to the booksellers, The second cheaper edition is now available, 


To date, reviews are lacking, except this in the Dundee Courier: “ If ugly facts of life have to be treated by the realist, the thing should be done 
with the detachment which marks the work of Corrie Denison in his very remarkable book, This writer has acquired peculiar qualifications, and 
these have enabled him to write of life in a way that alternately charms and repels, These stories are remote from the ordinary.’ 


POOR WOMEN! by Norah Hoult. 7/6 


The 1st edition, limited to 960 copies, is now fetching 10s, 6d.; the 10 signed and numbered copies thereof, at 15s.—more — the sceptical would believe, 


J. B. PrrestLtey: ‘ This must be the best first book of short stories we have had for several years.’ 
GERALD GovuLp: “ Norah Hoult has given us a very powerful book, and the power does not depend on the plain spe iking.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT: ‘‘ Much has been said about Poor Women! . Norah Hoult convinces you; she will count.’ 


he 
Four Gift Books That Will Delight 


PIRATES, HIGHWAYMEN AND ADVENTURERS, 
A distinctive and entertaining anthology edited with introduction, 
notes and monographs on Hawkwood the Condottiers and Blood the 
Crown-stealer, By ERIC PARTRIDGE. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.; fine edition,£{80 copies,fat 21s, 


THE POST CAPTAIN. sy JOHN DAVIS. With notes, 
glossary and a long essay by Professor R. H. CASE on the sailor in 
English literature and on Jolin Davis, A novel of naval life, afloat and 
ashore, about 1800 A.D, 


LITTLE FADETTE. 
HAMISH MILES. 

Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d., attractively produced. 
Glasgow Herald: “The translation is a thing of literary beauty.” 
A charming tale, 
AN UNFREQUENTED HIGHWAY. 
and Tibet to Chumolaori, By JOHN EASTON, 


Cr. 4to, bound in buckram, gilt top, 16 full-page plates, 21s.; 960 
copies only, 


From the French of George Sand by 


Through Sikkim 


Scotsman : 


“This admirably 


produced and beautifully illustrated 


record, relishable as a narrative of picturesque travel is a valuable 
— am : : aes a 
addition to the sources of information about a little known region, 


Rs 


Sunday Times: “ 


Imp. 16mo, 7s, 6d., with fine edition, 50 copies, at 21s, 
A brisk and bawdy, frolic.” 


THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS, 30 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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with which Mr. 
made difficult and obscure.”’ 
“* Has done a great service to students of our industrial economy.’ 
Sydney Brooks in the SATURDAY REVIEW 


Second Edition. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION 


IN ENGLAND 


3y PATRICK FITZGERALD, D.Sc.Econ. 


Editor of “ The Statist. 


“A valuable commentary on the power of trusts as shown by the 
activities in the past.” 
“The main impression left upon the reader is of the thoroughness 
Fitzgerald has dealt with matters often purposely 


FIN ANCIAL 


From a bookselle 


10/6 net. 


Full details, post free, from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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ARE BOOKS. 


LISTS FREE. 


lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Set of Dickens Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s, 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First E Sdition, 1899, £3 tos. 
Frank Brangwyn, Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d. 

The Butterfly, Complete Set in 12 Parts, £2 2s. 

Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. 

















PROUST 


By CLIVE BELL 


“ Exceedingly intelligent.”"—New Statesman. 
“Fresh and stimulating.”—British Weekly. 
“Searching and brilliant.” —Birmingham Gazette. 





TWELVE DAYS 





A a ay a DY DY a yy) ay ss 2°ZV SAA IVSVSY f ie E = a é 
—_——— meaag By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
GIVE GOOD BOOKS§ 10/6 
Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex - 15s. “Miss Sackville-West, like Goldsmith, adorns 
Bernard Shaw’s Intelligent Woman’s Guide every subject she touches. . . . In ‘ Twelve 
to Socialism and Capitalism - - 15s. Days ’ we wander joyfully in her company over 
The Week-End Book, a new edition - ss 6s. the Bakhtiari Mountains from Isfahan to the 
Carl van Vechten’s Spider Boy - . - %s. 6d. ¢ oilfields of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company.” 
My Mystery Ships, by Rear-Admiral Gordon —Daily Telegraph. 
Campbell, V.C. - - - - - 20s. ; : 
NEW CATALOGUES on application, 
John and Edward 
Booksellers to B U M P U LT D , bo ogg : 
Hike King, = 350 Oxford Street, W. 1 1223 Y ORLANDO 
VIVRE x . By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


9/- 
Che book in Bloomsbury is a joke, in Mayfair 
a necessity, and in America a classic.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“This book is one big jewel of cut and flashing 
dS J 


“or 





BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species 5 0 r i 
1859; Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860; Sir Ralph Esher, ¥“ vols, gy prose. —The Sketch. 
Jungle Books, 2 vols., 1894-5. 
We are always open to buy Libraries or small collections of good books. Let 
us know what you have. We can also get any book you require. Let us know THE HOGARTH P RESS, 52 Tavistock Square. 
your wants 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthing~on) 
Birmingham, 


» John Bright Street, 
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Demy 8yo. 


THE TIMES: 

That milestone among war-books which we had hoped 
to come upon as we followed a painful road. ... Mr. 
Blunden plays upon the strings of memory—pictures 
of the British soldier, who has scarcely had a more 
sympathetic or faithful witness, 


DAILY CHRONICLE : 


The loveliest and most poignant and enduring thing 
the war has produced . . . written in a poet’s disciplined 
English, with a strength and glamour which is monu- 
mental in its restraint. . . . I have read many books 
since the war, and this is the noblest and manliest, the 
most understanding and compassionate. 








17 THAVIES 

















FIRST TRIBUTES TO 


EDMUND BLUNDEN’S 


“SUPERB BOOK ”’—,. s. prisstiey 


UNDERTONES OF WAR 


10/6 net 


(Second Impression) 


R. H. MOTTRAM in THE DAILY NEWS: 


Here is the weighty voice of the last half generation, 
those who entered the War at the earliest possible moment 
and are just over 30 now. ‘They . . .. are fortunate 
to be represented by this book. . . . I find it difficult 
to review this book with the measured detachment that 
I ought to observe, for it is so near to the book we all 
would have written if we could. . . . It must be placed 
on every shelf that aims at worthy permanence. 


DAILY MAIL: 


Mr. Blunden has achieved a great triumph . . . his 
work does not yield to Tolstoi’s in insight and noble 
handling of a terrible theme. . . . Only a poet could 
see and discern the inner secrets of the war as he has done. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


INN B«G, 














The World’s 


Best Stories 


The purpose of THE ARGOSY, 
since its inception, has been to 
provide in convenient monthly 
form a selection of the world’s 
best stories for intelligent 
readers who regard the short 
story as a high form of literary 
art. The work of contemporary 
as well as of classic authors 
who have used the English 
language as their medium, and 
the best translations of the 
work of foreign authors, appear 
month by month. The en- 
larged Christmas Number con- 
tains brilliant stories by 


£ 150 A. CONAN DOYLE, 





in Prizes H.G. WELLS, W.W.JACOBS, 
is offered in a JOSEPH CONRAD, 
fascinating ANATOLE FRANCE, 
Literary Voting J. J. BELL, BARRY PAIN, etc. 
Contest. 


and a New Poem by 
WALTER de la MARE 


ARSOSY 





MAGAZINE 


1/6 This ENLARGED CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Month The Amalgamated Press Ltd. 











With £1,000 a Year—How Much 
Should a Man Assure? 


This is often asked us, and, like the Scotsman, we 
reply by another question. 


How much would your widow need to live on and 
educate your children? 


£500, where you had £1,0002—A great Privation | 
£250 a year?—Surely the irreducible minimum! 


At 5% a capital of £5,000 would be required to 
yield £250 per annum. 


A workable rule of thumb for the bare minimum 
of assurance a man should carry is 


A Sum Equal to 
Five Years’ Income. 


Write to-day to the Standard for the interesting leaflet 
* A.D. 4,” “* Man's Economic Value,"’ dealing with this 
problem, and also for particulars of attractive ‘* Security 
System ™ policies. 


he STAN DARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON estas.isneo DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET eE.cs 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





Py requires secretary (non-resident) capable of working up 


Stories from outlines.—Write Box 464, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 


Sunday, December goth, at 6.30: ‘‘ Worship and Poetry.” Speaker: 
EFFIr RyYLr. ; 





ADY (23) wishes secretarial work in Juvenile Employment Centre, 
Welfare Society or Settlement, Three years’ experience Employment 
Exchange work,—JOHNSTON, 35 Empress Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR’ TEACHERS. 


ROEBRL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Chairman, C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a,; Principal, Miss E. RE. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HB BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Gwedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa- 
tional),—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
government, usua) school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 

Boardiug Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years,—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H, Lyn HARRIS, M.A,, LL.B, (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


HE MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Headmistress: Miss Dixon, B.A, 
High-class Boarding and Day School, Spacious and well-equipped buildings and 
laying fields, Fully qualified staff, Modern languages a speciality. Prepafation 


or Universities, Individual care given in boarding houses, Prospectus from the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 


SCHOCL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 1s.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Eatire charge taken if desired, Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


= ef modern education,—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLpREp 
TRELS, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. B. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, 8.W. 11, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft, above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

educati on tural lines. “‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 

time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression, Special facilities for Music, French, 

Art, Crafts, Daicroze a une ee Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 

Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 } mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School, Handwork and games a special 

feature, Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 5. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (§ to 15 Head- 


master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air, 


. F, HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet 


above sea-level, Hutire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill 
Burrey. 











EXETER. 
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OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 








THEATRES 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30, 


“BIRD IN HAND.” A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 
Christmas Matinées, December 26, 27, 28 and 29, 











EXHIBITION 


SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
m 2. STELLA CROFTS POTTERY AND STONEWARE, 
REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street, 


Admission Free, 





Now Open, 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HFLLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 





CLUB. 








Fine view 
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ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Hudderstield High School, The aim of the boo) is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to ge self-exp ion, to i aud initiative by 
ractical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art, Fees, inclusive of KRurhythmics, 
Blocution, Dancing, Cookery, 100 guineas a year, Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY Symes, RsQ., M.D, 
Headmistress: Miss B,. M, Baker, 3.A, 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol, Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities, School Jourmeys Abroad, Junior Branch, Fos 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 








Bristol, 








1.—S.S. “‘ ASIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th. Venice, 
Ithaca, Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia (for 
Il.—S.S. “STELLA D'ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500, April 3rd-23rd, 
Venice, Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Pireus (for — Constantinople, Crete (for 
III,—S.S, ‘‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300, April roth- 
30th, Marseilles, Piraeus (for Athens), Thermopylae, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy), 
Naples, Marseilles, 
ZGEAN CIVILISATIONS.—Third Edition, containing Lectures to the Hellenic 
during the Club Cruises: Dr, Lyttelton, Dr. Walter Leaf, Dr. Sanday, Professor 
Ramsay Muir, Archdeacon Sydney James, and others, 1/-, post free, from The 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
Mod, terms, El. light.—G, ToLLEMACHE, Batheaston, 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London, 
guest house for Christmas holidays or winter residence. Beautiful situation, 
South aspect.—Mrs, WYNNE. 
est house at reasonable terms, Full particulars en request. Come for a 
RRY XMAS,.—Mrs, P, H, Roexas, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 
Board Residence, 6 mins, sea, gardem amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 
24 guns. Tel. 3130.—Miss GAMBLB, 
With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost, Tele, : 341. Lift. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLIS, 
TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 
P Ngee MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 
Knossos), Nauplia (for Mycenz), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice, 
Smyrna (for Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (for Knossos), Syracuse, Pestum, 
Travellers’ Club by eminent scholars on different aspects of Greek civilisation, given 
Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
ATH. } hour by tram. Vegetarian guest house. 
Russel] Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—"‘ Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
experienced typist.—Mrs, BrookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 











The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


1 ¥ IS THE LARGEST x 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
| IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




















ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations,—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1797. 








UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, ete., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—DarBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5, North 3607. 


EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN" are invited to use 
the adverti t col of that journal! for the purpose of making known 
their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One 

Shilling and Ninepence per * pet insertion. (A line ———- about nine words.) 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, fas Naw STATBSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londou, 
W.C.;3. 














A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year post free ... eee eee eee eee 
Six Months ie oo eee we. 158. Od. 
Three Months ,, «=. 78. 6d 


and should be addressed to The Manager THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


30s. Od. 
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AL ue SETS CS A 


The Secret of Christmas Happiness 


A Message from 
Capt. ‘SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, V.C., K.C.V.O., C.2.E. 


. : . 








Bes — “ wer erenee 
tee poorcninnne” id 


J tebeve that the secrot of Christmas hap- 
Kaue onl @ ace te ae 
fhan oursebueg- 

Ikcusands 4 Hind. poopele in this ensnly 
a= you not te forget them hig Gniat- 

but fo Send me ad much ag you can 
b help the National Suahlatt for hs linc 


hip ey oe eee 




















: ALL DONATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO. Carr: SIR BEACHCROFT ‘TOWSE, VC. 
| National Institute for the Blind (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 226, Great Portland St, London, W.1. 


ju 1 i 














FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Untur- 
wished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 








Will You 


help ts guve 
MISCELLANEOUS 


O LIBRARIES, INSTITUTES, ET €. ie A HAI PY 
—A reader has been kind enough to offer to present (gratis) a complete set F . 
of THE NEw STATESMAN from its first number, unbound, to any library or 
nae J 


public institution where it will be appreciated. The same reader offers further to send &. bi as 
future issues to the institution which receives his gift. If no suitable application : 6 

is made for the gift, the owner will sell these back files to any private person for a 
reasonable amount —Write J. Y., c/o. THE PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, I0 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. to the 4,687 of the 
MAS PARCELS OF FRUIT AT WHOLESALE PRICES. N : ’ hildr 
Direct from the importers, Case of 100 Selected Oranges and 45 large ation s cnl en now 
Grape-fruit at special price of 30s. Also case of 42 lbs, Oregon Newtown e 
Apples, or Jonathans, at 15s. 6d. 300 Selected Denia Oranges, 30s. Bag of Mixed in the care of the 
Nuts, 12 lbs,, 12s. All carriage paid in England and Wales, Scotland 3s. extra, 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Send order with remittance to MILLEURNS, 
Dept. 9, 22 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3. 


ARDENER.—Two readers of THE NEW STATESMAN recommend WAIFS & S I RAY S 
all-round man (single), with 25 years’ experience, for day-to-day work within 
Greater London radius.—Write ‘‘ GARDENER,’”” NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. " der SOC TE I Y ? 
EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds ga 


of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ” Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 


RTIST’S furnished self-contained flat, Hampstead. 3 months 
from December 22nd. Suit 1 or 2 persons. Cheap to careful tenant.— 
"Phone Primrose 3173. 





























Rative Is, A SS THAN SH P S$! ; ; 
quetcand tor Tieshaaae sae cee ae on we D. TOHNSON, wid: PRICES! | Send Christmas Gifts gratefully 
IRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure received by the Secretary : 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur, Only 
6s. per roo, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for too, 6d, 300, 9d. REV. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., 
} 1,000 POST FREE for 573. 6d. Send remittance to cneautinetanenn, OLD TOWN HA 
j. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. LL, 
TRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes MINGTON, LONDON, 5.E. 11. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended. 
A smooth, sweet smoke, 7s. od: per too, postage 3d. extra; 38s. od. for ais i 
$00, postage yd.; 758. od. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance tomanufacturers, Cheques, etc., crossed “* Barclays 
J. J.J. F FREEMAN & CO. LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. oad wantls “Was 6 See” 
PPLES (COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS).—Really “ay fruit ; every pay a 


apple wrapped. Carriage paid; case free. Half-bushel contains approxi- 
te — 20 Ib, net ; quarter- -bushel, to lb, Cash with order, Half-bushel case 


Fancy Grade), F Grad ter-bushel Extra F 
eg EF Et ae HELP IS 
EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free Y N 
on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway. N.B, R = 
BoOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osnornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
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Let us make it clear to those who suffer 
that we are one with them, and do not 
mean to leave them to suffer alone. 


The Plight of the 


Miners 
A National Emergency 


HOLE DISTRICTS in the mining and surrounding areas 


are becoming derelict—shops closing, shopkeepers hope- 


lessly in debt, even public bodies unable to collect the whole of 
their rates. 


ALNUTRITION is the medical word on the children’s 


cards, perhaps if it were called “ starving ’’ it would better 


describe the undergrown children, with their little sticks of legs 
and arms. 


1s all mining districts the scale of relief is less than that of unem- 
ployment pay, and nothing whatever is granted to unmarried 


able-bodied men. 


MONEY AND CLOTHING 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Please send gifts) which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, to: 


Society of Friends (Quakers), 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS COMMITTEE 


Chairman: JOAN M. FRY 
Room N.S., FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 1. 


Clothing from the North of England should be sent to 
Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 
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Give Low Cartoons 





this Christmas ! 


‘T= small reproductions which appear round this page, being 

reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 


The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 
Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, 1s.; for each additional picture, 3d. 


Unframed, the sketches cost 1s. each, postage 1d. 























: LIST of SUBJECTS: 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 
2 Mr. RAMSAY Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 14 Mr.WinstoNCHURCHILL 
MACDONALD 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT jo SIR AUSTEN 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
4 LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN 17 THE LORD CHIEF 

5s Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK JUSTICE 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr. PHILIPSNOWDEN 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 

19 Mr, J. H. THOMAS 20 Mr ROBERT LYND 





All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


a 





COMPACT GUINEA LIBRARY OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS 


Thirty-Two Volumes 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FULL MOROCCO 
HEAVILY GOLD TOOLED AND GILT EDGES 


Price £1 -1-0 each 








LIST OF TITLES. 

APKanert8, T... ..ccccccs Imitation of Christ. EOS © vesavicconccesed Charles O’Malley. 
Ye eee Emma. RRRRTAT on. ccecescocses Peter Simple. 

" vena Mansfield Park. MrrForp, M. R. ...... Our Village. 
Borrow, G ..-.-Lavengro,  cecnesisssiceces ...eHomer’s Iliad. 
BIE, Cy. ccsccccccsee Villette. POOCIOR, Be ccccesscces Legends and Lyrics, 
i a) eee Journal of the Plague Year. Ramsay, DEan ........ Scottish Life and Character. 
Dumas, A. ...c..ccccees Black Tulip. Reape, C. ...............-Hard Cash. 
Eurot, G avecsseseeeeSeenes of Clerical Life. Rosinson, E. .......... White Friars, 
GE cicccsccncsewect Faust (Two Parts) Rusk, J. .............Wild Olives and Ethics. 
FEARTE, Be. cccecccccecess Tales, Poems, and Sketches, a +SCO*«*« ea .-..Seven Lamps. | 
HawrTuorue, N. ...... House of Seven Gables. ses eimai ean «.. Two Paths, etc. | 
FEASEITT, We. .<cceccccee Table Talk. SHERIDAN, R. B. ...... Dramatic Works. 
Homes, O. W. ...... Professor. Tuackeray, W. M. .Four Georges, etc. 
Kinosxey, C. ........1r wo Years Ago. Teetsers, A. ..ccceces Barchester Towers. 
Kincsey, H. ........ -Ravenshoe. WARIO, Te. ccccecssrced Compleat Angler. | 
Kincston, W. H. G. Peter the Whaler. Wemee, Gy cccsciasesexs Natural History of Selborne. 

MAHOGANY BOOKCASE FREE 
A Complete Library for 32 Guineas. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD., NEW BOND STREET, W.1 






































India paper 10/- net. 


Illustrated with photographs taken by the 


ARE 
SUITED FOR PRESENTATION 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House 


THE 


KC 


THE OXFORD SOME MODERN Gy 
BOOK of REGENCY SCULPTORS 
VERSE By STANLEY CASSON 
Chosen by H. S. MiForp Illustrated with forty plates 
8/6 net. 


7/6 net. 


mu 





PEOPLE OF TIBET 


By Sir CHARLES BELL 


author. 21/- net. 1 
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BROADWAY 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY 


This new and delightful series, edited by G. G. 
Coulton and Eileen Power, contains books of 
human interest and literary charm in which a 
period, often misunderstood by the general reader, 
lives again. Full prospectus on application. 


2 


a 


First Three Volumes 


By a Bourgeois of Paris, circa 1392. Translated by 
EILEEN POWER, D.Lit. With an Introduction. 
16 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

Written by a wealthy burgess of sixty for his wife of fifteem 
these instructions show how to love, honour and obey a busband- 
His views on domestic comforts, the servant problem, gardening, 
and the like, palpitate with life and are by no meaus out of date, 


THE UNCONQUERED KNIGHT 


By his standaid-bearer, DE GAMEZ, 1431-49. _Trans- 
lated by JOAN EVANS, B.Litt., with an Introduction. 
8 Plates. tos. 6d. net. 

“It was a happy idea to commence the Broadway Medieval 
Library with ‘ Kl Vitorial.’ The book has been neglected, and it 
is to be hoped that the present translation will make it better 
known, It is a stirring record of romance and adventure.” — 
Times Literary Supplements. “ Glows and glitters with all the 
romantic colours of adventurous chivalry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MIRACLES OF THE VIRGIN MARY 


By JOHANNES HEROLT, 1435-40. Translated by 
Cc. SWINTON BLAND, with an Introduction by 
EILEEN POWER. 8 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ His collection was highly esteemed during and after his time. 
The Miracles are, for the most part, homely and ingenuous, and 
represent the Virgin as the embodiment of pity. The collection 
is tramslated with becoming simplicity. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by Dr. Power’s scholarly and charming introduction. 

—Liverpool Pest 
Full Prospectus on application. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Entered as ees Mail Matter at the New York N.Y., Pgst Office, 1928. 


ce, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fette 
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